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id. 
In the Hissert Journal for July 1944 Dr L. P. Jacks has put before us the 
alternatives between which we shall have to choose at the end of the war, 
namely peace by Compulsion, peace by Consent, or peace by Inadvertence 
(i.e. by the grace of a superhuman Power); this is an enlargement of his 
earlier alternative, peace by coercion or peace by co-opération.! Since all 

mn. truth is found in discussion, actual or potential, and since I find myself in 

sd. agreement with his basic attitude, which is pacifically minded but not 


pacifist, and with his approach to the problems, which combines sensitiveness 
for the concrete needs of our time with a remarkably far outlook, and since, 
S on the other hand, I represent the views of another generation I should like 
to continue the discussion of these important problems by suggesting that, 
though these alternatives exist and though there is a profound difference 
between a dictated peace and a negotiated peace, in fact Compulsion and 
Consent and to a certain degree even Inadvertence must go hand in hand in a: 
realistic solution of the peace problem. The wisdom of peace-making consists 
in the right mixture of co-operation and coercion; an overdose of coercion 
destroys :the basis of ‘peace by provoking the war-like instincts of the sup- 
t pressed nations; co-operation pure and simple without coercion seems 
| ‘| merely'a device for a Society of Saints, or at least a Society of Friends, which 
human beings unfortunately are not; and both elements presuppose ‘the 
firm ground of common religious, or at least moral, standards. I cannot 


ds 
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ts, 3 ; hide : : 7 fp 
in discuss here the‘ implications of this thesis, especially not the new meaning 
id. 1 Co-operation or Coercion? London, 1988. 
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which liberty is assuming in the age which we are entering, namely self- 
integration or responsible participation. But the interdependence of coercion 
and consent will become apparent as soon as it is realised that every control 
of others presupposes self-control and that it can only be permanent if the 
controlled nations participate in the control of the controllers. I shall 
illustrate this by indirection, that is by criticising a theory which is in vogue 
to-day. 

The idea that the new world could be built on the principle of the balance 
of power (the most discredited of all principles, in President Wilson’s words) 
seems to have lost general support, and there are only a few who still defend 
it.1 Kant’s dictum is irrefutable : 


‘To expect a durable peace from the equilibrium of the European 
powers is a pure chimera, comparable to the house of Swift constructed 
so perfectly conformable with all the laws of equilibrium that, when a 
sparrow came to sit on it, it broke down at once.” 


So much, I think, is clear that it is beyond human power to make this system 
work under the conditions of the Shrinking Globe. Most people seem to be 
prepared to concede this, but being quite unwilling to sacrifice the pre- 
ponderance of power in human affairs they have decided to stake their 
fortune on “* Concerted Power.” 

What is concerted power ? The idea is very old and primitive. It under- 
lies any sort of alliance. ‘ Alliance, in international law, is a league between 
independent states, defined by treaty, for the purpose of combined action, 
defensive or offensive, or both.” It is based on the reflection that if you are 
unable to reach your goal alone you must become part of a combination so 
strong as to deter all possible would-be aggressors. These allied’ powers pool 
their forces according to specific treaties and hope to achieve together what 
is beyond the scope of any one of them. (The Greek word ovppay‘a makes it 
clear that the Greek alliances, notwithstanding their different basis, had as 
their first purpose assistance in war.) 

This idea found a new expression at the time of the Congress of Vienna 
in the Holy Alliance and in the Concert of Europe, which were closely con- 
nected, but by no means identical. The Holy Alliance is based on a famous 
declaration, inspired by Alexander I, emperor of Russia, and signed by him 
together with Francis I, emperor of Austria, and Frederick William ITI, king 
of Prussia on September 26, 1815. It is a remarkable document, of special 
interest at the present juncture. This Alliance is founded on the Christian 
religion, i.e. on the Christian ideals of Justice, Charity and Peace as the sole 
guides, not only in private affairs, but also in the life of nations, which form 
one family of brethren. The Sovereigns regard their power as merely dele- 
gated, the true Sovereign of the Christian world being He “ to whom alone 
power really belongs, because in Him alone are found all the treasures of love, 
science and infinite wisdom, that is to say, God, our Divine Saviour, the Word 
of the most High, the Word of Life.”” The problem of earthly power is without 
importance in this scheme which envisages the creation of a federation of 
European nations ; all power is, theoretically, concentrated in God. Out of 


1 Notably The Nineteenth Century: June, 1942; December, 1943. Cf. my paper, 
“ End of the Balance of Power,’’ Tae Hissertr JourNAL, October, 1941. 
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this Alliance arose the Concert of Europe. Its germ is contained in article 
VI of the Quadruple Treaty (in which Great Britain participated) signed at 
Paris on November 20, 1815: 


“In order to consolidate their intimate tie which unites the four 
sovereigns for the happiness of the world, the High Contracting Powers 
have agreed to renew at fixed intervals, either under their own auspices 
or by their respective ministers, meetings consecrated to great common 
objects and to the examination of such measures as at each one of these 
epochs shall be judged most salutary for the peace and prosperity of the 
nations and the maintenance of the tranquillity of Europe.” 


The interesting points are these : (1) that this Concert was established on 
specific treaties concluded for definite purposes, chiefly for the preservation 
of the status quo of 1815, and that it became therefore the champion of the 
established order, opposing any revolutionary change in Europe; and (2) 
that it did not start from considerations about the combination of power, 
but with the practical proposal to hold ambassadorial meetings which first 
occurred periodically and later when occasion arose. The Concert worked 
through these meetings, and was able to do valuable work and to preserve 
Europe for a hundred years from all-embracing wars, though it could not 
hinder limited conflicts. 

The imperfections of this system, its limitation to the Great Powers, 
with often contradictory interests, and the restriction of their decisions to 
their spheres of influence, are just as well known as the fact that the Council 
of'the League of Nations was a sort of enlarged Concert. For this Council 
consisted of “‘ Representatives of the Principal Allied and Associate Powers, 
together with Representatives of four other Members of the League ” (Art. 
IV). The ultimate powerlessness and final dissolution of this enlarged Concert — 
were closely connected with the “ liberum veto” principle and with the 
absolute sovereignty of all the states. : 

More important than the Concert Principle of the Holy Alliance or that 
of the League of Nations is the reappearance of this theory in a new form at 
the present juncture, in two outstanding documents, namely in Walter Lipp- 
mann’s U.S. Foreign Policy, Boston, i948, and General Smuts’ Thoughts on 
the New World, London, 1948. The details of Lippmann’s remarkable book, 
e.g. his achievement in destroying the American myth of the- No-Alliance 
Policy, and his excellent proposal of a new Alliance Policy, and those of 
General Smuts’s speech, like his suggestions for a reorganisation of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire, are outside the scope of my enquiry. 
I am solely concerned with a trend of thought common to both, which may 
be summarised in the following propositions : (1) that the League of Nations 
and the Great Powers failed, because they did not understand the function 
of power in foreign policy. Let us call this the power lesson. 


“In foreign relations . ..a policy has been formed only when 
commitments and power have been brought into balance; when men 
admit that they must pay for what they want and that they must want 
only what they are willing to pay for. This is the forgotten principle 
which must be restored to first place in American thought.” 
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Because the Americans did not understand this, they have had, according to 
Lippmann, no foreign policy since 1898, and they must adopt this principle 
as a basis of their new policy. This maxim was accepted in Great Britain 
(without proviso, but possibly without its consequences for the future of the 
British Empire being realised) under the form “ that aims and commitments 
on the one hand, and military power and economic resources on the other, 
must be kept well in step ; a gap between them is fatal to any policy”; and 
it was added, “‘ that the creation of an international system—a League of 
Nations, a European union or any other ‘ collective security ’ plan—makes 
issues of power more, not less, important ” (“ Foreign Policy in Transition,” 
The Times, November 18, 1948). General Smuts repeats the power lesson : 
“The question of power remains fundamental, and it is, I think, the great 
lesson of this war”; and he adds also that the League failed because the 
importance of leadership and power was not recognised. Lippmann is clearer 
and more penetrating on this point. He rightly suggests that the League 
became impotent because the nuclear alliance between Britain, nee and 
America had been dissolved, and he formulates a second proposition. 


(2) ‘A system of collective security cannot be maintained unless 
within it there exists an alliance of strong and dependable powers, a 
nucleus of leading states, allied for the defence of their vital interests 
when needed, in order to enforce peace through a system of collective 
security.” 


This, indeed, is a principle of great importance to which we shall have to 
return. It implies the recognition of the fact that alliances are unavoidable 
in any case, because it is impossible for any Great Power either to remain in 
splendid isolation, or to govern the earth single-handed. (8) Thence follows 
that the Allies of this war must remain Allies. They will be, moreover, the 
only Great Powers after the war, since France and Italy have gone, and since 
Germany and Japan will have followed them by the end of the war. The 
new Concert will consist of the United States, of Great Britain, of Russia and 
probably of China (according to Lippmann, not to Smuts). ‘ The will of the 
most powerful states to remain allied is the only possible creator of a general 
international order.”’ Therefore all the power must be concentrated in their 
hands; their enemies must be totally disarmed. That the smaller states 
will not be allowed to arm unilaterally, is not mentioned, but it follows 
logically, because otherwise a combination of smaller states, if they pooled 
their industries and resources, might be able to disturb the Concert. Lipp- 
mann wisely adds that the Great Powers cannot hold together if they do not 
refrain from power competition and if they do not respect the liberties of 
the other peoples and promote them by the maintenance of law. 


“To perpetuate their alliance the great powers must become the 
organisers of an order in which the other peoples find that their liberties 
are recognised by laws that the great powers respect and that all peoples 
are compelled to observe. If this be done, the new order will rest not 
on sentiment but on enlightened interest. Then only will it be strong 

- enough to have authority.” 


Let us now analyse this trend of thought, sine ira et studio, having no 
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other aim than the welfare of mankind and the avoidance of future wars. I 
first isolate the unexpressed thesis that the interests of the Great Powers are 
supreme and the tacit assumption that their interest coincides with the 
interests of mankind. From this thesis (which is quite natural because every 
state acts according to its interest) Lippmann concludes that the security of 
France, of Spain and of Portugal is an American interest, and that. the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark and Norway form part of the same system 
of security, i.e. of the Atlantic Community, in which the United States and 
Great Britain play the leading réle. General Smuts agrees, but he draws 
from the same argument a very different conclusion, namely that the nations 
of Western Europe should enter the British Empire, they 


“should help themselves by helping to create out of closer union with 
Britain a great European State, great not only in its world-wide rami- 
fications, great not only as an Empire and a Commonwealth stretching 
over all the continents, but great as a power on this continent, an equal 
partner with the other Colossi in the leadership of nations.” 


His reason for this proposal is that among the Colossi Great Britain would 
be too small, and she ought to be made equal through this union. 

In making this proposal the General appears to have overlooked two 
points which seem to be of utmost importance: For he contradicts two basic 
propositions of the new power theory ; first, Lippmann’s forgotten principle 
that a foreign policy has been formed only when commitments and power 
have been brought into balance. If this principle is right and has been 
accepted as such, then it is difficult to understand how a proposal of this 
kind can be made without putting the preliminary question: What are the 
implications of the forgotten principle for the future of the British Empire ? 
For the British Empire and Commonwealth imply such a vast series of 
commitments that under the changed circumstances an enormous amount 
of power (i.e. of standing armies, air forces and navies) is necessary to balance 
them. The natural aversion of this nation to standing armies may make it 
necessary to reconsider the present commitments. Restraint may be wisdom. 
But new commitments imply new power resources and this at a time, when 
Britain, according to General Smuts, will be a poor country. That new 
commitments on the continent imply new dangers need hardly be added. 
Secondly, General Smuts contradicts Lippmann’s thesis, that. the Great 
Powers cannot hold together, if they do not refrain from power competition. 
He seems to imply British competition with the two chief allies which in all 
probability would lead to a quick dissolution of the alliance. 

This thesis that the interests of the Great Powers are supreme has a further 
implication which we cannot avoid discussing though it is what General 
Smuts calls “‘ explosive stuff.” It is the problem of the Super-Leviathan and 
of the Super-Leviathan Mentality. We have watched its growth in the 
totalitarian states with growing apprehension. Are we condemned to see 
the democracies succumb to the same demon? ‘“ The lust of government,” 
says Harrington, “is the greatest lust.” Power engenders the lust for more 
power. We have arrived at a cross-road. There are only two possibilities, 
either we tame the Leviathan and remind the rulers that theirs is only a 
delegated power, or we allow the few remaining Great Powers to develop into 
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Super-Leviathans which swallow up, directly or indirectly, the small states. 
The searching question which we should put to ourselves again and again is : 
Are we not in danger of falling a prey to this Super-Leviathan Mentality ? 
Are those people right who see indications of this mentality in General Smuts’ 
acceptance of the Fiihrer ideal, in the official “‘ unconditional surrender ” 
policy (with all its implications) and in the Cairo decision to reduce Japan to 
the status quo of 1894? Or are those nearer the truth who argue that all this 
should not be taken too seriously, that ¢.g. according to Lord Cranborne’s 
statement in the House of Lords (September 28, 1948) the Italian Fleet did 
not surrender at all, “it left for designated ports under the terms of the 
armistice,’ and that the Cairo Agreement should be valued as a piece of 
policy meaning that Japan should be reduced to such a degree that its 
treacherous aggressions of the last fifty years should be impossible in future ? 
We cannot decide this. Probably there are cross-currents, perhaps even two 
policies, one expressed in most of the Anglo-American conferences, and one 
formulated in the Atlantic Charter and at the Moscow and Teheran meetings. 
Or may we hope that the last two conferences by expressing a common policy 
of all the Allies has definitely eliminated the danger of the Super-Leviathan 
Mentality ?. For a danger it is. If it were to prevail it might lead to an 
epoch still worse than the 1919 post-war world, precipitate European chaos, 
and even prolong the war unnécessarily. This again could lead to an actual 
weakening of the strength of the Western Powers to such a degree that their 
victory would be equivalent to a defeat. We should ponder what the 
Japanese Lieutenant-General Homma told Clark Lee, the Associated Press 
Pacific Correspondent im Tientsin in 1989: ‘‘ We are prepared to lose ten 
million men in our war with America. How many are you prepared to lose? ” 

In face of a possible Super-Leviathan solution it is well to remember that 
the problems of Asia as well as of Europe are extremely complex. In both 
cases it is impossible simply to put the clock back. What has gone, has gone 
and will never reappear int the same form. It is, moreover, probable that 
Russia would not favour a complete disappearance of Japan. Russia which 
was saved from defeat by the fact that Japan did not attack her may have 
pledged herself not to defeat Japan. It is a matter of common sense that 
Russia cannot wish to see a world in which she would have to face a single 
Anglo-American combination with controlling power over her sea com- 
munications. The probable emergence of China as a Great Power will, 
moreover, change the face of Asia to such a degree that the end of the revolu- 
tion which is going on in that continent cannot be foreseen, As to the more 
or less total eclipse of Europe (which seems to be implied in Lippmann’s 
and Smuts’ plans) it should not be overlooked that it will inevitably entail 
the end of the predominance of the white race on earth. If the war leads to 
this result a later historian may call it the suicide of the white race and of its 
prestige in international affairs. It is quite as impossible for a Chinese or an 
Indian to distinguish between the different races of Europe, as it is difficult 
for the common man in the West to distinguish between the different races 
in China or India. The collapse of Europe would therefore for the coloured 
races be equivalent to the collapse of the white race. This would lead to 
unpredictable consequences. Three attitudes to this threat seem to be 
possible. Either one agrees with probably most of the coloured races, that 
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the end of the predominance of the white race is not a bad thing, because it 
has abused its preponderance by exploiting the coloured races. Or one 
decides, with probably most of the white nations, that the predominance of 
the white race should continue. Then the consequence is inevitable that 
Europe should be salvaged, because without it the’ preponderance of the 
white race would come toanend. Or lastly one rejects any sort of domination 
of one race over the other and one chooses collaboration. But even if this 
solution were accepted it would be sheer folly of the white races to reduce 
their own force of resistance, seeing that they are a relatively small minority 
in face of a possible compact majority. 

Besides the thesis that the interests of the Great Powers are supreme and 
besides the possible emergence of Super-Leviathans the Theory of Concerted 
Power contains another element which must be isolated, the over-valuation 
of power. Whereas in the post-war years power was underrated, we have 
now reached the other extreme. Lippmann speaks repeatedly of an order 
of power. What does that mean? His idea is that the principal military 
powers must be all at peace or all at war. They form part of a system. 
“Order of power ” means a combination of states stronger than any other 
group. Surely it is a counsel of expediency to belong to the stronger camp, 
but is this advice not equivalent to accepting the right of the stronger and 
to interpreting peace as a prolongation of war with other weapons? “ It is 
real order,”” Lippmann could reply, “‘ for it determines the position of every 
member in the system of Great Nations.” Is that so? Admittedly, it is a 
necessary weapon of war; the present Alliance e.g. is bound together by its 
struggle with the counter-alliance in the Axis. But is it really suitable to 
peace ? Such an order ought to embrace all states. Here, however, the 
majority of them remain outside, in a state of chaos, as long as they are not 
incorporated in a comprehensive system. It is as if four Peers established 
themselves as governors in this country without the citizens’ consent. Could 
there be real harmony if force, the only guarantee of peace, did not play 
advocate for each one of them? If Concerted Power, in the above defined 
sense, is clearly insufficient to establish order among all nations, might it not 
provide a basis for the co-operation of Great Powers? It must not be for- 
gotten that the American policy of No-Alliances did not aim at isolation, 
but intended to avoid probable counter-alliances and the danger of war. 
The order of power seems to imply this division of the states into Alliance 
and possible Counter-Alliance. But since we can assume that the Allies alone 
will remain Great Powers it is difficult to see what this “ order” means. If 
it meant an order amongst them according to their strength, new rivalries 
would arise. If not, it would lose its function of ordering and would give no 
guarantees against a possible disorder. In short, it seems to be mistaken 
thinking to speak of an order of power. Power is a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. 

The fact that power is unable to establish a real order in human society 
must be underlined, seeing that Nietzsche tried to reduce the order of value 
to an order of power, and that power seems, after all, to play a preponderant 
réle in human society. Power is the objective chance and the corresponding 
subjective ability to impose one’s will, directly or indirectly, on other beings, 
even in face of opposition ; neither the circumstances matter on which this 
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chance is based nor the means by which it is exploited. That is the reason 
why power, though it is in itself neither good nor bad, has the tendency of 
corrupting people if not controlled. 

The trouble is that there cannot be truly concerted power under a system 
of absolutely sovereign states. For these three or four states will keep to the 
alliance only so long as it suits their purpose or as their interests are more or 
less identical. They will divide as soon as their common interest disappears, 
which is at present merely negative. The alliance has been created by the 
enemy. Germany made the Anglo-Russian alliance. Japan brought America 
into active collaboration with England and Russia. But will the common 
negative interest of these three allies, namely that no European state should 
break out of Europe, be strong enough to provide a basis for a permanent 
alliance or will the spectacle which we witnessed after the last war repeat 
itself ? It is easy to postulate that the alliance shall be permanent. General 
Smuts said on December 8, 1948, in Cairo: ‘“‘ The most critical situation has 
been in the diplomatic field, in which at least three of the greatest Powers of 
the world have been engaged with the possibility that one or another of them 
would not see eye to eye with the others.” 

One need only remember the recall of the Russian ambassadors from the 
United States and Great Britain in order to understand the implications. It 
is very reassuring to hear: ‘‘ We are now absolutely undivided for final 
victory.”’ Can the same be said for the coming peace ? Who can predict it ? 
But if merely Super-Leviathans should emerge from this war it is probable 
that their power urge will be still greater than (or at least as great as) that of 
the old Leviathans ; for power begets the lust for more power. The pages 
of history are too full of the records of broken alliances to permit excluding a 
possible break-up of this one into opposed camps. If, on the other hand, the 
Allies want to exclude any possible break among themselves, they can 
achieve this only under the condition of preserving the status quo, that is, 
they must become just as reactionary as the Holy Alliance. But how will 
that be possible in face of the Revolution which is going on not only in Russia, 
but in the whole of Europe and Asia? It is, moreover, impossible to stop 
the [revolutionary development of industrial technique. Inventions outside 
the sphere of the Great Alliance might make their power machine obsolete. 

If we are clear about these points, that there is no true order of power, 
concerted or not, and that power should never be an end in itself, but merely 
a means for securing order, then the way is open for acknowledging that this 
theory contains (notwithstanding all its dangers and difficulties) a right 
kernel and that it indicates the only possible way out of the present chaos, 
with these necessary provisos :— 

(1) The thesis that a League of Nations cannot work without a nuclear 
alliance of Great Powers, can and must be supplemented by the thesis that 
this alliance will be of value for humanity only if it forms the centre of an all- 
embracing society of nations and if it succeeds in harmonising its private 
interests with the common good. (2) The thesis that power is fundamental 
to order, must be supplemented by another that power as such is quite 
insufficient as a basis, and that the true one cannot be other than spiritual. 
People must primarily feel and be conscious of the fact that they belong to 
a specific society if a society is to be formed. They must be conscious of 
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belonging to Europe, or to America, or to the community of nations. They 
must feel that all men are brethren. 

It will not be easy to find a common spiritual basis. The path of the 
Holy Alliance is no longer open with Russia and China as partners. But it 
should not prove impossible to find it in those basic principles common to all 
the great religions of the world. The equality of all men before God, the 
brotherhood of men and the essential liberties will certainly be amongst them. 
Governments must agree to regard their power as merely delegated, and 
nations must accept the fact that a true order on earth cannot emerge unless 
they voluntarily accept certain restrictions. (8) Concerted Power as such in 
the old easy going laissez-faire way of the nineteenth century is no longer 
possible. In this form it is like a concert without a conductor in which each 
partner is expected to play according to a sort of pre-established harmony 
in full accord with the others. In fact he will do so only so long as it coincides 
with his own interest; he will break out as soon as this is no longer the case. 
In the changed circumstances of the Shrinking Globe direction is necessary. 
Common planning, at least in broad outline, will be indispensable in peace 
as wellas in war. It is quite impossible for one half of the globe to be a sphere 
of planned economy and the other half a sphere of free economy. (4) Only a 
voluntary co-operation of all nations in a comprehensive scheme can make 
the nuclear alliance workable. It is no longer possible to dictate like the 
Holy Alliance “ Au nom de l’intérét Européen, les Grandes Puissances, 
d’accord pour éviter se faire la guerre, ont jugé bon de dicter aux faibles les 
conditions qu’elles jugaient essentielles au maintien de leur entente.” 

That this demand for a combination of a nuclear alliance with a broader 
Society of Nations, of coercion and co-operation, of planning and liberty (in 
the new sense) is not a mere wish-dream, that it can be realised, is demon- 
strated by the Atlantic City Conference and by the creation of U.N.R.R.A. 
For the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration consists of 
a managing Central Committee composed of the Big Four; of a policy- 
making body on which all participating states have one representative ; of 
a Committee of Supplies representing the member governments likely to be 
the principal suppliers; and lastly of Regional Committees formed by all 
governments directly concerned, If this compromise between Great Power 
preponderance and equality principle could be taken as a model for future 
action (in the sphere of politics as well as in that of economics)-it might fill 
mankind with new hope. It would mark the beginning of the inevitable 
transformation of the concert of the few into a concert of all nations. 

We reach, therefore, the conclusion that co-operation and coercion and, 
to a certain extent, inadvertence are interdependent. Surely those forms of 
education, of government and of peace are best, that depend on a minimum 
of coercion and are firmly based on the consent and co-operation of all con- 
cerned ; but as long as human beings are individuals with predominantly 
selfish interests, coercion cannot be avoided. Without it the totalitarian beast 
cannot be tamed. But how can man hope for that combination of wisdom, 
restraint, tact and firmness, which is indispensable for this task without the 
assistance of a superhuman Power ? 

F. H. HEINEMANN. 
OxForD. 
Vou. XLII. No. 1. ig 








AFTER THIRTY YEARS OF WAR. 
APHORISMS OF FRIEDRICH VON LOGAU (1604-1655). 
SYDNEY H. MOORE. 


OF epigram in the sense of Pascal and La Rochefoucauld, Vauvenargues and 
Joubert, German literature has little to show. Teutonic thought is often 
analytic rather than synthetic and its “ collections of medals struck in 
honour of the conquests of cynicism ” are generally presented to us, not in 
the finely-packed prose of the Pensée-istes, but in the short rhymed poem of 
2-8 lines, known as the Spruch or the Sinngedicht. 

Of such poems the seventeenth century contains an immense, and as yet 
largely unexplored, store. Writers of them include some of the best-known 
men of letters of the century—Fleming, Gryphius, Opitz and Harsdérffer ; 
but men of lesser note frequently succeed in making excellent gnomic couplets 
and quatrains—Zincgref, Wernicke, Schill and Lehmann.! Some fine 
specimens are contained, among a mass of very mixed material, in Scheffler’s 
Cherubinischer Wandersmann (1657) 2; but undoubtedly the finest collection 
of the century and, excepting only those of Goethe and Schiller, in the whole 
of German literature, is to ke found in the 8750 Sinn Gedichte of Friedrich von 
Logau (1604-55), Regierungsrat to Duke Ludwig II of Liegnitz in Silesia. 

Probably the only link between the non-specialist reader and seventeenth 
century German verse(the hymn alone excepted)is the small handful of Logau’s 
poems translated for us so understandingly by H. W. Longfellow. Though 
the Mills of God Grind Slowly and Manlike it is to Fall into Sin are now a 
common possession of the German and English-speaking peoples alike. It 
is, however, remarkable that the dozen examples thus translated have not 
served to bring us into closer intimacy with the work and life of their valiant 
Silesian author. Indeed German critics themselves have shown great ignor- 
ance of him. Gottsched could not even spell his name correctly. Lessing 
complains that all his researches have brought little fresh knowledge of him 
to light. Eitner, Logau’s first and ablest biographer,* admits he has dis- 
covered little more than Lessing, though this is distinctly an under-statement. 
The two main reasons for this ignorance are, first that Logau’s life was a very 
quiet one, devoid of self-advertisement ; he did not even visit England, .as 
did a number of other writers (e.g. Weckerlin and Knorr von Rosenroth). In 
the second place, the best years of that life were overshadowed by a war in 
which “ three-quarters of the population, two-thirds of the houses and nine- 
tenths of the cattle ” * of the nation perished, a war which, until the present 
one, was probably the most destructive in world history. 


1 Lehmann’s Politischer Blumengarten (1680) is-a good example. 
2 Cf. The Spiritual Maxims of Angelus Silesius, excellently translated by Henry Bett 
Kelly, 1914). . 
‘ 8 Sinngedichte von F. v. Logau (Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1870). 
* Hillebrand : Sia Lectures on the History of German Thought. 
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Save only in the matchless Simplicissimus,} no such picture as Logau’s 
exists of those thirty grim years of warfare and the almost equally grim years 
of the peace which followed the Treaty of Westphalia, 1648. It is only by 
wide reading in his inexhaustible stores * that the breadth as well as the 
pungency of his realism is perceived. In over 3,500 poems he never repeats 
himself. With terse pregnant phrase, infinitely delicate and infinitely 
diverse, he etches in for us the sombre picture of the war. We see the men 
who made it—the bullies, the bigots, the braggarts, the mercenaries, the 
parasites who battened on the disasters of their fellows. We follow the 
universal social upheaval—the fall of great houses, the killing off of the 
peasantry, the burning and pillaging of town and country alike *; the 
famine and pestilence and desolation; the conferring of titles of nobility on 
any bumpkin with rose-nobles in his purse, no matter how they came there ; ° 
the heresy-hunting, the bitterness and narrowness of sects ; the subsidence 
and disappearance of things of the mind, of the eternal verities. 

Yet Logau was a bigger man than the storms which beset his pilgrimage. 
Gryphius, a writer of far greater gifts, answers his own question, ‘“* What is 
our life ? ” with the blunt and hopeless “‘ A den of torture ” 4; like so many 
of his contemporaries he was obsessed by the suffering and misery about him. 
But Logau was made of different stuff; his was essentially a cheery and 
bright character. ‘‘ He likes to look on life from its sunny side.” 5 He is 
never happier than when exercising his mordant though genial wit upon 
himself, his verses, his gout, his lack of wealth. In those dark years of 161848 
he endured trials innumerable, but the note of personal grief is rarely struck 
by him. Just on one occasion he cannot restrain it: in the last decade of 
the war he had buried, like Martin Rinckart at Eilenburg, his beloved wife. 


Stand, reader, and have pity on my most bitter plight ; 
Save God was she who lies here my whole world’s only light. 


Only when men prove untrue to conviction, when shameless flattery hunts 
for place and power, when old-time integrity is exchanged for new-time 
“‘ court ’”’ manners, does he allow to seva indignatio a place. All neglect of 
virtue, hospitality, true religion, he abominates. For the most part his 
temper is that of the genial observer of men and things who, in a day of 
shifting values, strives to maintain a norm of uprightness and decency and 
independence. Few epitaphs have been more justly merited than his : 


Hier starb ein Ebenbild der deutschen Treue. 


Logau only left his public school, Brieg in Silesia, in 1625. Hence the 
years of his adolescence were among the saddest and wildest of the century. 
One of his earlier Spriiche runs : 


The more the years roll on, the wilder grows the war, 
As folk who are getting old despise restraint and law. 


1 By Grimmelshausen ; Montbéliard, 1669. : 

a Lessing himself styles him “‘ der Unerschépfliche.’’ In the Literaturbriefe (86, 43 
and 44) the “ first critic in Europe ’’ does full justice to our author. 

® Zérbig was sacked 45 times, Olsnitz over 100 times ! (Béttiger, Sachsen, p. 118): 

* Ein Folterhaus. 

5 Sein Blick weilt gern auf der Sonnenseite des Lebens. Eitner. 
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He deplores the fact that any man with a grievance incontinently raises a 
troop, marches into Germany and gives battle. 

Our German land, in days of old, 

Was known as honour’s fortress bold. 

It’s now, alas, a lumber-room ; 

Within which other peoples come, 

To toss their vice, their crime, their lies, 

And what all honest men despise. 


Even in his own beloved Silesia he sees, as did his compatriots, Gryphius and 
Léwenstern, the terrible havoc caused by the warring hosts. No longer may 
a traveller count on a Silesian welcome. 

Our well-known hospitality was once an honoured toast : 


Say why, to our no small disgrace, this title we have lost ! 
Because our guests, in these last days, devoured both house and host. 


It is a sad reflection to him, loyal liegeman to the House of Brieg as he was, 
that titles of nobility are showered on successful freebooters, while the 
peasants, the backbone of the country, are harried out of their homes. In 
one of his tiny parables, The Thumb, the whole question is dealt with in four 
short lines : 
Take away your thumb with its wondrous powers— 
What is the good of your hand ? 


Take away your farmers, your ploughmen, your sowers— 
That is the doom of your land. 


Or he will put it in another way (Gains from the War) : 


What have we gained from these warring years ? 
A host of earls and counts and peers ! 

There’s much more “ nobility ’’ now in our blood, 
Since we’ve lost a great part of our peasanthood. 


As towns were depopulated 1 and village after village became simply a heap 
of ruins sheltering savage beasts or still more savage men, we find in these 
short but pithy verses a reflection of the unending horror amid which men 
lived. 


When at the first our Lord took up our cause, 
He gave us freedom from the devil’s laws ; 
Unless He come with haste once more, alack, 
Old Satan for himself will get us back. 


This world of ours is like old Noah’s ark—a den 
In which fierce beasts of prey by far outnumber men. 


The utter absence of law, of which we read so constantly in Simplicissimus, 
the crushing taxes levied by whatever powers might be, the unalleviated 
despair of life that had become disintegrated by war, find mention again and 
again in this great compendium. 

Awhile back a man who would study the law 

In five years could learn it—no faster ! 


But that practised now, thanks be to the War, 
Takes less than five days to master ? 


2 Augsburg, with a population of about 90,000 in 1618, numbered less than 18,000 in 
1648. The total population of the country dropped, it is estimated, from over 16,000,000 
to under 6,000,000. (A. W. Ward, Camb. Mod. History, IV, 418.) 

* Logau had himself served his five years’ apprenticeship to the profession. 
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No saint’s days stand inscribed on the calendar of taxes— 
They never took a holiday since the world turned on its axis. 


Penitence grows in the wake of the War : 
If but an army appears 
Naught can be seen wheresoe’er we may turn 
Save fasting and praying and tears. 
Thus the days of calamity rolled on. There was ebb and flow, hopes of 
peace alternating with fresh outbreaks of hostilities. 
The War’s been blundering on for twenty years and more. 
Folk say we’re to have peace, and all things as before. 


Then we have re oy for this—out on the sorry jest ! 
To gain what at the start we all had long possessed. 


When at last the Peace of Westphalia was signed, poets, like the rest of the 
world, were too numb and weary to celebrate the change. One great hymn 
of the Peace! indeed was written by a Lusatian Biirgermeister, Johann 
Franck: it was a chastened, reduced but jubilant people that sang : 


Lord God, we worship Thee, for Thou our land defendest ; 
Thou pourest down Thy grace And strife and war Thou endest.? 


Several quatrains show that the great year was not unmarked by the quiet 
observer at Brieg : 

Full thirty years and more we’ve known 

Bloodshed and plague and riot ; 

What bliss if now there should ensue 

Thirty rich years of quiet ! 
All the same the poet knew that it is impossible for progress and order to 
follow hard upon the heels of so colossal a devastation. Indeed the reader is 
often struck by the close similarity between the post-war problems of the 
1650’s and those we are setting ourselves to think out to-day.’ 


The harness which the War put off has now been donned by Peace ; 
We know what ills the War brought forth : will such ills now increase ? 


Peace is now sure, but surer are men on mischief bent, 
For rogues abound and few of us are willing to repent. 
If God has willed this peace, true peace ’twill surely be ; 
If not, it’s all pretence and plausibility. 

Apart from plague and famine the post-war evils most frequently mentioned 
are the continued presence of the Swedish Army, which grew increasingly 
burdensome after it was bereft of its great leader, Gustavus Adolphus, 
and the Sprachmengerei, the confusion of language consequent on three 
decades of occupation by the soldiery of many countries. The demobilisation 
of the forces of Torstensson and Wrangel was so slow because there was 
simply no money in either Sweden or Germany to pay the soldiers, who 
refused to depart without it. 

The Swedes have sailed for home ; if there they would remain, 
We too should have our homes, nor roofless roam again. 


What sort of thanks shall we give to the Swedes, 
That so long on our soil they’ve striven ? 
This—we will pray they may get from God 
Just what unto us they’ve given. 


1 Gerhardt’s beautiful ‘‘ Praise God, now forth has issued, The noble word of peace,”’ 
never Rn, ag er anything like the popularity of Franck’s hymn. 
The second verse of “ Herr Gott, Dich loben wir.”’ 
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With regard to language, it is no wonder that numerous Sprachgesellschaften 
for the purification of the mother tongue should have been founded in the 
period 1618-60. It was not only in Gryphius’ comedy that milites gloriosi 
like Horribilicribrifax and Daridiridatumtarides wandered, masterless men, 
through the land, scrounging, murdering, and talking the while in any 
language but German. It was particularly French words and habits which 
kindled the wrath and hurt the strong patriotism of our epigrammatist. 


The man who can’t —_ French 
Fits but a clodpole’s bench. 

Hence we must needs condemn 

All our own race and stem, 

Whose tongue to nought could reach 
But simple German speech. 


Liveries are worn by servants 

As their lords may them allow : 

Is the Frenchman then the lordling 
And the German servant now ? 
German freemen, shame upon ye, 
That like craven slaves ye bow ! 


Truth only suits the village green, it’s a buxom country wife ; 
Where you find folk are ‘“* French-polite ’’—no word of it, on your life. 


It would be quite wrong to think of Logau simply as an eye-witness of a 
great war; Longfellow’s translations have quite correctly suggested his 
mastery of a much wider sphere of observation. Only when we read his curt, 
keen, often waggish comments on his fellowmen, himself and his own thought- 
realm, do we perceive how extensive that sphere really is. He lived in the 
age of the “ character,” an age inaugurated by Overbury and Owen, and 
culminating in the splendours of La Bruyére. Scores of the Sinngedichte are 
of this type. 


Astutus. 


Astutus, one can well believe, than I may be more clever ; 
But who shall be the greater saint ?—this, all my life’s endeavour ! 


Pravus. 
Pravus wrote up on his gateway stout : 
‘** Here nothing evil goes in or out.”’ 
If that be the case, I can but muse 
What portal Pravus himself will use. 
Phanus. 


Phanus is ready with Christ to lie, in any mean stall or manger, 

If only a star would appear in the sky and reveal to him, poor stranger, 
Where the Wise Men will come and will open out their inexhaustible treasure 
And oxen and asses will fill his house, and gold, in bountiful measure. 


The Rich Churl. 


Where the money bags are piled up, learning stays ie an : 

Seldom do great wealth and knowledge in one dwellin 

For although with trappings gold our ass we swathe a 

No one fails to note that from them two long ears stick an. 
Job’s Wife. 

When Satan quitted Job, he left his clerk, behind him 

—Job’s wife! The artful rogue, none better could he find him. 
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Apart from the “character” we find hundreds of poems of a most 
miscellaneous type, which the following will serve to illustrate. 


My Face. ‘ 

Praise for my face be to God ! 

May He grant I may turn it alway 

From the filth and the mire of the clod 

To heaven’s blue which o’erarcheth my way. 
Fortune. 


Fortune’s been painted as a belle, with wearisome persistency, 
Because consistently it apes a woman’s inconsistency. 


Feeling without Dealing. 
Unless a deed your impulse seal, 


It’s like a waggon without a wheel. 
Human Knowledge. 


However many secrets of nature’s store you plunder, 
There’ll yet be endless mysteries of which you’ll say : I wonder... . 
Soul and Body. 
Soul is a captive bird, body is its jailer. 
More body dwells at ease, more soul’s wings will fail her. 


Women. 
If we were free from women, what cares would from us fall ! 
If we were free from women, who'd care to live at all? 


Aided Death. 


Our death is a natural evil and comes in a thousand ways, 
Yet of these the skill of the doctors oft merits the highest praise. 


Rumour, 
Honour’s a delicate yarn— 
Take care, or you’ll have such a tear 
That though you should darn and darn 
You’ll never the rent repair. 

Grey Hairs. 


No artist, I trow, can alter a black thing into a white 
Old age alone knows the secret—see, black becomes siived bright ! 


Finally, Logau was not only a versatile poet and thinker, he was a deeply 
religious man, To a child-like faith in God, he added an insight which moved 
him to serve his age rather than to become famous in it. The selfishness 
which had seized upon all classes of society he could not put up with. Theo- 
logical controversy and heresy-hunting were repugnant to him; a Protestant 
aus innerster Bezeugung, he demanded tolerance and freedom of opinion, as 
against the cast-iron creeds of his day. Above orthodoxy and confessional 
bigotry he exalted Christianity, “‘ for the Church in the conscience is older 
than all sects and confessions.”” With some verses demonstrating his genuine 
piety we leave this quiet, unassuming Silesian lawyer—one of the bravest 
and most understanding souls of his great century. 


Faiths. 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Catholics—there flourish confessions three 
Our only doubt to-day is where can Christ’s religion be ! 


The Church Within. 
The churches may all be locked and barred : 
There’s none can close the Church in the heart. 
The Mantle. 


Canst thou name me a broad mantle, covering all op Saas its pall? 
Love it is hideth all failures, hopeth all things, beareth all 
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My Masters, 
To serve two masters well is hard—and I “gig three 7 
Yet none I beg to excuse my diverse lo 
- heart serves God in truth throughout lite s every hour ; 
My head must serve my Prince with every mental power ; 
My hands my Neighbour serve with good and kindly will ; 
Thus may I hope by each my duty to fulfil. 


Tolerance. 
How can it concern my neighbours what I believe to be right, 
So long as I treat them very in my Maker’s sight? — 


My faith is directed to God nothing to do with them— 
Why then should mere men reprove what God alone can condemn ? In 
World Masters. acr 
God, work and opportunity, if I 
These dominate humanity, kes 
The great round world, and time. 1 
God in our weakness lendeth aid ; suc 
Chance we must seize, nor be afraid ; wo! 
By constant toil to victory climb. f 
The World. rt 
The world is like the sea, its life is chafed, uneven. ; nee 
Its storms the devil sends, its gales by sins are driven ; In ¢ 
There goes our ship, the Church, whose helm the Christ is steering mo: 
Repentance like a mast its flag, the Cross, uprearing ; 3 
The wind’s the breath of God, the anchor, faith, can’t fail us Gow 
To save from wrack and loss till storms no more assail us. 
The Way, the Truth and the Life. pie 
I come to this poor world, through it to walk to heaven,— : 
Because my Christ’s the Way, right guidance I’ll be given. the 
° I find where’er I go deceit and lies prevailing,— the 
Because He is the Truth, I tread with trust unfailing. t 
Daily, yea, hourly here hang o’er me death and sorrow,— ex 
Because He is the Life, my life from Him I borrow. Th 
What can I more require? Lord, give me but Thyself, . or | 
I'll hold the world a jest and all its petty pelf. stig 
Faith. ; is T 
A house of steel or stone or oak 
Will not for many a year be broke : the 
A house that’s built on faith will last of 
Eternal ages and stand fast. spi 
SYDNEY H. MOORE. of | 
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THE TRAVAIL OF CREATION, 


H. D. NORTHFIELD, M.A., 
Of the Baptist Mission, Dacca, Bengal. 


In the present welter of conflicting ideologies, weaving their shadow-dance 
across a background of intensely weary disillusionment, it would be surprising 
if Dualism did not appear in some new form sooner or later. The so-called 
** instinct ” which led the Christian Church in the past firmly to reject all 
such movements as Gnosticism and Manicheeism, and brand them as heretical, 
would probably lead to an equally stubborn and speedy rejoinder on the part 
of the majority of theologians should such a tendency arise. Yet it would 
seem a not unprofitable undertaking to attempt to state the issue once more 
in anticipation of a fresh statement of the question, and of a future synthesis 
more acceptable than the present well-known theological antimony between 
God’s Omnipotence and the presence of evil in the world. 

There is ample warrant, in the New Testament for the view that the world 
is evil, even fundamentally evil, and especially. in the Johannine writings we 
find the Cosmos represented as rebelling in its blind self-sufficiency against 
the Will of its Creator; this applies primarily to the world of the heathen, 
the unregenerate race of man. The last half-century has witnessed a vast 
extension of this idea. We know now that there is no morality in nature. 
The picture of the ascent of physical life given by biologists, while uncertain 
or obscure in detail, is only too clear in its main outlines. Not that we can 
stigmatise the “‘ brute creation,” ‘“‘ red in tooth and claw,” as immoral. It 
is rather a-moral, This position is even now not accepted wholeheartedly by 
theologians whose thinking has led them to emphasise the universal supremacy 
of the Godhead. They are still inclined, like Henry Drummond, to seek for 
spiritual] motives in the natural world. But it now appears that the theory 
of “‘ spiritual influxes ’’ propounded by Alfred Russell Wallace is nearer the 
mark, We must conceive the physical Universe as an infinite complex of 
activity into which something ENTIRELY ALIEN irrupted: the areas of such 
irruption being marked by a peculiar agitation unparalleled in the purely 
physical sphere and steadily growing in scope and intensity. 

- First as to the nature of the physical universe. The fact that all mech- 
anistic theories have been blown to the winds by the discovery of the im- 
material basis of matter does not justify, as has often been said, the assumption 
that this basis is “ spiritual.” Apart from a wider knowledge of the wonder 
and complexity of the universe, from the theological point of view we stand 
much where we did, and it is well to face the fact. The “* fortuitous concourse 
of atoms ”’ has been replaced by a picture of a vast process of “ trial and error,” 
in the last few moments of which has emerged Homo Sapiens. Speaking very 
humanly we may cry out at the “ mistakes” of Nature, the amazing 
“* vagaries ” of evolution, the terrific ““ wastage ” involved, and the “* danger ”’ 
of extinction that hovers over all of us both individually and as a race. But 

17 
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the words in inverted commas have their origin in human emotions, and are 
used here only to point out the inevitable pessimism which overtakes us 
transient creatures when we contemplate the cosmic process, or as much of 
it as we can at present understand. Some go back to the ancient Greek 
conception of Hyle, the intractable matter which is passively hostile to the 
Psyche. Nowhere in the immensity can we discover anything that welcomes 
us. The precarious foothold we have established is always being threatened 
by microbes or sunspots. To be sure there is something called life which 
cannot seem so alien to us, inasmuch as it thrills within ourselves. Yet a 
contemplation of its unmeasured powers of upsurgence, fecundity, destructive- 
ness and renewal leaves us with the same impression of utter indifference to 
our conceptions-of the Good, the Beautiful and the True. Or, to shift from 
the Greek to the Hebrew standpoint, Nature, as we now understand her, 
leaves no room for any Personal Creating God of Righteousness. 

Yet we know there is something Else which falls outside the descriptions 
and classifications of Physics and Biology. We cannot but believe that we 
in ourselves, whether individually or racially, represent more than the latest 
vigorous outgrowth of physical life, the latest scum on the surface of our 
planet. The Fall of Man is a historical fact ; it followed immediately upon 
the first step in his Ascent, when he suddenly became distinguished from all 
other animals by the miraculous gift of self-consciousness. At that point 
of spiritual influx morality and conscience were born. Nothing remotely 
akin to such a situation had been known before, From that epoch onwards 
another kind of Life began to seep into the cosmic stream ; the connection 
between the two being what we call cognition, consciousness or intellectual 
activity. Until then all conflicts in nature had been of unconscious tendencies 
and forces; from then on a steadily intensifying tinge of morality becomes 
apparent. 

Of course there are just-as many episodes of the original type as before ; 
such as earthquakes, floods and cyclones. But as we begin to understand 
the ways of nature and extend our mastery over its resources, certain other 
episodes which were formerly a-moral, e.g. pestilence caused by parasites, 
become affected by the “ good ” or “‘ bad ” actions of man himself. 

This extension and intensification of a situation which existed from the 
beginnings of life, and which in its original form might be regarded as a 
necessary concomitant of its activity and exuberance, is sometimes called 
the entrance of Evil into the world. (Actually, of course, it might just as 
well be called the entrance of Good.) The superimposing of moral on natural 
issues has led to a vast increase of activity, much of it destructive, over the 
surface of the earth, and the chief protagonist of such activity has been 
naturally the only animal with moral consciousness, man himself. Yet we 
may regard his progress with a tempered optimism. He has had so little 
time in which to make good, not more than ten millenniums at most. It is, 
of course, quite possible that the breathless rate at which he is now pro- 
gressing, not so much morally as in the increasingly complex nature of his 
activity, may lead to a cataclysmic breakdown, or that his actual survival- 
value as a species is itself in doubt. In the latter connection the warning of 
H. G. Wells (H1rsBErtT JouRNAL, January 1944) should be taken to heart. 
But an examination of past civilisations does not discourage optimism, in 
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spite of the parlous state of our own. Sentimental idealisations of the Past, 
whether the “‘ golden Age ”’ be in ancient India, China, Greece or the “‘ Chris- 
tendom ”’ of the Middle Ages, will soon we hope be generally regarded as no 
more than the pleasant dreams they are. It is surely evident that man’s 
battle with natural forces was equally bitter in those days, and the inference 
may be drawn that the conflict is still in its early stages. So with the parallel 
struggle for spiritual emancipation ; we are still only at its commencement. 
Past and present spiritual achievements have been the work of individuals 
or small minorities. The mass of mankind is largely unaffected. A very 
slight acquaintance with the toiling proletariat of India or China is enough 
to reveal the thinness of what we call “ civilisation,” the hardly challenged 
predominance of the savage animalism which continually invades the con- 
scious life of all of us, and forever, we are told, lurks in the subconscious, But 
* Civilisation ” is really only the sum of the victories and defeats of the first 
stage of man’s advance : his increasing understanding of, and mastery over, 
natural forces. That it has its non-material side cannot be denied. But here 
it is in very unstable equilibrium, and, as we have seen during the last thirty 
years, subject to unimagined setbacks, even perhaps to final defeat. If we 
ever thought otherwise, this was due to the unprecedented comfort and 
security of late Victorian times, which affected the intelligentsia over a great 
area and in larger numbers than in any previous civilisation. They did not 
generally realise that they were like islands amid the sea of humanity, then, 
as before and since, vexed by the wretchedness of hand-to-mouth existence 
and hardly solaced by animal satisfactions. 

From the other angle it is however clear that the influxes of Spiritual Life 
have, during the last 2,500 years, become more numerous, more disturbing 
and spread over wider areas. This increase has depended on civilisation, 
which, hardly more moral or immoral than the purely physical forces it 
covers, seems, however, to be a necessary preliminary condition for the 
psychical attack. It provides openings for these alien powers. Already 
certain notable victories have been won: in thought, art, music and above 
all, religion. There have been “ great souls’ who have appeared, to those 
whom they were able to affect, as beings from another world. Then there 
are many others, quite large minorities at certain times and places, in whom 
the new Life seems to have established itself, though not with the dazzling 
manifestations of genius. If we brush aside the imaginative-idealisations of 
the past referred to above, it even appears that there are more of these than 
ever before. 

But the struggle is severe. The dark surface of the world of mankind is 
still relieved only by sparks like pinpoints here and there, seldom a glow, 
hardly ever a flame. We are beginning to see our way through the gloom, 
that is all. Nor is the darkness neutral and waiting only to be banished by 
the dawn ; it is really hostile and fiercely strives to blind the “* children of the 
Light.” For an explanation of the inevitable stress and agony caused when 
the new Life attempts to drive in through some opening in the cosmos is 
that the very constitution of the latter seems to be adapted for active resis- 
tance. The ordinary natural scourges: pestilence, flood, famine, may, of 
course, close many such openings by removing from earth those men and 
women who were providing, or capable of providing, them. But the failure 
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of the majority, the active rejection of the higher Life in favour of the lower, 
which we call sin, and of which the most remarkable modern example is the 
war now raging, is productive of much more harm. In these early stages, the 
alien Intruder is handicapped at every point. ‘ Evil ” is much more at home 
among the bulk of mankind than ‘“ Good.” Months of patient work are 
required to build up an embankment which may be breached by half an 
hour’s mischievous digging. It is in fact slightly absurd to lament the 
present state of the world. The present state is the “ natural” state ; it is 
our spiritual aspirations and disappointments that are “ unnatural.” 

So we return to the problem with which we started. The irruption of the 
higher Life into the lower stirs up not only passive but active resistance. 
Matter is on the whole intractable; the very mountain-sides yield to the 
engineer’s explosive. But the organic cosmos is much more dangerous in 
its hostility, which appears general in spite of all its teeming fecundity. All 
who have to drag about with them.a germ or parasite-infected body know 
the truth of this. Such aid as it gives is rendered so to speak under duress ; 
and the drag back, the atavistic urge, is so strong that the majority of man- 
kind are unable to win sufficient foothold even to perceive the spiritual. As 
in the first chapter of John’s Gospel, the cosmos in which we live is actually 
the enemy of that to which we are awakened by the Spirit of Life.’ Yet the 
Light has not been conquered by the darkness (John i. 5). To the believer 
in the Christian Revelation, two great truths stand like gateposts, between 
which one must pass on the way towards the eventual resolution of the 
problem. First, that there has-been such an inflow of supernal life ever 
since man became man, ever since the Spirit of God first brooded over the 
primeval chaos this was the Divine Intention. Second, that although the 
consequent struggle is still probably in its early stages, a crisis has been 
reached and passed with the advent of the Christ. In Him the hitherto alien 
Power became as it were domesticated in mankind, and will never be “ ganz 
anderes,’’ wholly other, again to the Faithful. The conflict will naturally 
continue in ever-increasing bitterness, for, an unshakeable foothold having 
now been established, nothing can banish the Spirit from the universe. The 
immense incalculable areas left to be occupied may well appal us. Nor can 
we expect anything but wave after wave of fresh attack, fresh attempt at 
strangulation. It is not unlikely that the wars of the future will be conducted 
on the psychical rather than the physical plane, between the ideals of man and 
the unearthly Perfection of the Divine. Yet we have now ground for hope 
and faith in “ things unseen ” ; we are beginning to know how far away we 
are from the “‘ Grace and Truth ” of Christ, that Figure we now realise to be 
the supreme irruption of the Infinite Power ; and this realisation is a great 
step in advance. The ultimate solution of the present obvious dualism can 
only lie in a restatement of the doctrine of the Atonement. The secret is still 
in the Sacrifice on the Cross. 

H. D. NORTHFIELD. 


Dacca, BENGAL 
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A NAZI PROPHET AND PHILOSOPHER. 
ERWIN GUIDO KOLBENHEYER. 


R. C. ANDREWS, M.A., 
Modern Language Master in Silcoates School. 


THE tag “‘ Quot homines, tot sententix,’’ applicable to so much of our 
theorising on post-war problems, is especially apposite in reference to the 
re-education of Germany. The discussion in the July number of the H1sBert 
JOURNAL shows how difficult the problem becomes as soon as the first hesitant 
steps are taken towards drawing up a practical, workable programme. It is 
objected at once that the new brooms are either too stiff or else that they 
will not sweep clean. Whilst admiring Mr Allnutt’s courage in presenting a 
positive and comprehensive approach to the problem, one cannot help 
sharing Professor Leibholz’s fears that-any form of mass-conditioning under 
foreign overseers is likely to degenerate into a farce, with about as much 
real educational value as the compulsory act of worship in British schools 
has real religious value. The Nazis themselves have discovered in their 
enslaved countries that censorship is the best breeding-ground of the secret 
press and an army of inspectors the involuntary instigators of opposition 
organisations—all ef which favours the belief that a hard core of sane 
Germans does exist beneath all the concealing paraphernalia of Nazi 
pageantry. Let us, therefore, challenge in the open literary arena the 
doctrinaires of Nazism, confident that once the artificial propaganda dams 
have been breached, truth will come seeping and then flooding in. 

AH we need to know is where to begin. It is not enough to bombard the 
obvious strongholds of Mein Kampf and the Myth of the Twentieth Century or 
to remove from public places the insidious texts of Hitlerism. There remains 
always what one might call the intellectual General Staff of Nazism— 
thinkers, poets, philosophers who, either co-founders of or converts to its 
doctrines, can through their established literary reputation still maintain a 
provocative campaign of reaction even in the bitterest hours of disillusion- 
ment. These men we must seek out ; we must accept the challenge of their 
philosophy and set out to demolish it—not by suppression but by analysis, 
not by public burnings but by public refutation and, if need be, by public 
ridicule. Unfortunately many of these intellectuals are unknown in this 
country outside of University lecture-rooms and much of their work remains 
untranslated. Much is heard, for example, about Nazi race-theories, but few 
have heard of the man who helped to build the scientific basis of these 
theories. But he had begun his work whilst the rest of Europe was still 
putting away its khaki and horizon-blue and making ornaments with its 
shell-cases. 

Amid the despairing cries of shame and betrayal which in Germany 
greeted the signing of the Treaty of Versailles there was one voice at least 
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which bade the tumult cease, which mocked every gesture of defeatism and 
already proclaimed the inevitable future triumph of the prostrate German 
nation: the voice of Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer, novelist, poet, ‘biologist, 
mystic—and pamphleteer of the Third Reich: And when all the causes of 
Germany’s rebirth and renewed world challenge have finally been established, 
some place must be found among them for this prophet of the New Germany 
—for such he feels himself to be. 

Kolbenheyer’s philosophy centres round the one word “ plasma.” As a 
biologist he regards plasma as the basis of all existence, as the universal life- 
force, common to all organisms, human, animal and vegetable, whose sole 
function is to adapt itself to its given environment. For Kolbenheyer there 
is no higher or lower plasma but simply plasma of greater or less capacity. 
This conception of “‘ plasmatic capacity,’’ by which is meant the biological 
force of an individual, family, people or species and which determines its 
survival, is at the centre of his thinking. To this we shall return later. 

Kolbenheyer, seeing himself as the herald of a new adaptation in the 
present crisis of the white races—a crisis born of twentieth century man’s 
efforts to adapt himself to the new cosmic situation created by his own latest 
scientific conquests, by the abolition of distance and the exploitation of new 
sources of energy—sets out to construct a new biological metaphysics to 
replace the outworn idealisms of the past. In brief, his theory declares that 
every individual being is subordinated to “ super-individual forms of bio- 
logical individuation,” i.e. family, stem, people, species. It is within the 
framework of these larger individuations that human plasma has adapted 
itself to various geological-cosmic situations down the ages. Marriage, 
profession, religious belief, political party, in fact all the social phenomena of 
community life—they too belong to the category of the super-individual ; 
man has found need of them all in his biological grapple with life, and they 
too, in the final resort, are the products of human plasma, for they have 
evolved from the evolutionary crises of adaptation. To-day, says Kolben- 
heyer, the constant metaphysical urge in man, which especially in times of 
crisis shows itself in the form of a search for fundamentals, can no longer be 
satisfied by the contemplation of Platonic ideals or any idealistic Categories 
nor by the search for a God created by a wishful-thinking religion. Idealism 
and religion cannot indeed be “ proved ” to be*wrong—they are merely out- 
grown. In the past they were essential aids to human adaptation, but our 
present biological knowledge with its insistence on consciousness (the hypo- 
stasised soul of the idealists) being not a separate entity sui generis but an 
organic function of the plasma at a certain stage of its active adaptation, can 
no longer accept them as valid guides to a new orientation. All search for 
truth, all philosophy and religion, are the products of human consciousness 
in its own functional process. The long procession of ideals and creeds 
stretching back down the centuries are the scars, the growth-rings left by 
human plasma in its successive adaptations. In the highly rationalised world 
of to-day, where both idealistic dialectics and religion have been discredited, 
a new metaphysics must be found to help mankind, and especially the white 
races as a special biological type, through its present evolutionary crisis. 
This Kolbenheyer endeavours to present in his chief philosophical work Die 
Bauhiitte (1924), a ponderously intricate work even by German standards 
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and one which in great part reads like a treatise for specialists in biology. 
The basis of this new metaphysics consists in the individual no longer regard- 
ing himself as a separate absolute entity, but as a “ functional exponent ” of 
the various super-individual individuations which have evolved from man’s 
long series of adaptations. In its highest form this represents a mystic 
realisation by the individual that his life is a vital link between two eternities 
of heredity, and over and above that to a consciousness of his biological unity 
with the rest of his people. 

Accepting the traditional biological ‘‘ adapt or perish ”’ outlook, Kolben- 
heyer interprets the whole of life, whether of individuals or nations, as a 
plasmatic adaptation to certain given temporal-geological-climatic conditions. 
Thus just as in the primeval amceba stage of life only those organisms sur- 
vived which were able to overcome changes in climate.or geological conditions 
which deprived them of their previous sources of food, so it is with whole 
nations in the twentieth century. It is all a matter of biological adaptation. 
In the lives of nations, as in the lives of men, definite stages of growth can be 
traced, all of them marking a turning-point in the necessary adaptation to 
life. Just as each individual passes through the alimentary, childhood and - 
pubertal stages to manhood and eventual old-age and decline, so a nation 


‘ passes from tutelage to independence and national manhood. Now every 


living organism and collective organism, says Kolbenheyer, possesses an 
inherited store of “‘ plasmatic capacity ”’ or biological force. This biological 
force varies in each individual and in each nation, for it is itself composed of 
two separate biological component parts, whose inter-relationship depends 
upon the stage which has been reached by the organism in its adaptation to 
life. For in the various stages of its wrestle with the given external con- 
ditions of life its original inherited store of plasma is expended gradually, or 
rather it becomes “ differentiated.” Thus the relationship between fully 
adapted and unadapted plasma in any given organism depends upon the 
stage reached by that organism in its adaptation to life. To make this more 
readily understandable Kolbenheyer takes an illustration from the world of 
sport. In order to adapt his body to a particular athletic achievement the 
swimmer or boxer has through training to transform undeveloped plasma into 
differentiated plasma. Whatever the inherited capacity of the athlete may 
be, his initial achievements will be poor in comparison with his later trained 
performance. Training is the adaptation of the body to a particular athletic 
function. But—and this is one of the corner-stones of Kolbenheyer’s philo- 
sophy—once the body has been adapted to a particular achievement, it 
cannot be readapted to different demands. The record swimmer will never 
become a champion boxer. The original inherited store of potential plasma, 
once it has been differentiated, cannot be restored to its original plasticity. 
As far as peak performances are concerned, the swimmer must remain a 
swimmer and the boxer a boxer. 

How Kolbenheyer adapted these biological theories to fit the post-war 
crisis and gave intellectual support to reawakening nationalist feeling can be 
seen from a study of a number of his political pamphlets. In the summer of 
1919 he published his first pamphlet against defeatism—a dozen pages 
entitled Wem bleibt der Sieg? In his attempt to excuse the German defeat 
Kolbenheyer first of all puts forward the argument which was to become so 
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common in the inter-war years: that Germany had stood alone against the 
world for four years, that she had not surrendered to superior military or 
moral forces, but to hunger and want. That is the merest of preludes to his 
later theme, but already he begins to interpret the crushing conditions of the 
Peace Treaty as a compliment to Germany: “ The fate of a Prometheus is 
not granted to everyone.” If the world is afraid of a German rebirth, that 
is an honour for Germany. Why therefore mourning and lamentation ? 
The revival of Germany is not a historical speculation—indeed, it is inde- 
pendent of all preventive manceuvres by so-called Great Powers ; the revival 
of Germany is a biological necessity, for natural biological forces cannot be 
controlled by rationalistic stratagems. Only indeed by the wholesale exter- 
mination of the German people could this process be checked, but Kolben- 
heyer is charitable enough to discount its probability. He foresees the 
economic bankruptcy of Germany for a generation, but slumbering beneath 
the surface, multiplying, seething to a climax, are those latent natural forces 
which guarantee Germany’s future. 

What are these natural forces? The future of the nations of Western 
Europe, declares Kolbenheyer, depends upon the amount of unadapted 
plasma they have inherited. A nation which has lived through many 
historical changes will have expended so much of its biological potential that 
its capacity for further adaptation will have been seriously reduced. Thus 
Russia, after slumbering biologically through many generations, has in its 
reawakening the immense plasma resources of a young nation, whilst England 
and France, having already reached a highly historicised stage of develop- 
ment, will no longer be so readily able to adapt. Indeed in the spring of 1930 
Kolbenheyer was writing: ‘‘ There is no European people whose future will 
be exposed to greater disappointments than the French, because there is no 
other which suffers under a greater delusion about its own biological force ” 
(Das deutsche Volk und dig Ideologie eines Paneuropa). On the other hand 
the plasmatic capacity of a people may be so great that its cultural achieve- 
ments may equal those of other nations and yet its reserves of undeveloped 
plasma be greater than theirs. Such a people, in spite of its apparently 
mature cultural attainments, is a young people. The relations of this young 
people with peoples whose amount of undeveloped plasma is inferior to their 
differentiated plasma will be those of youth with age; henee misunder- 
standing, friction, conflict will arise—inevitably, because no people can itself 
appreciate the evolutionary stage of another. Only the philosopher can 
break through the veil-of Maya to discover the elemental causes of this 
eternal struggle for existence between people and people. 

Having traced the origins of friction between “ young” and “old” 
nations, Kolbenheyer is soon able to encourage his fellow-countrymen in the 
face of anti-German political manoeuvres after the Great War. He sets out 
to discredit diplomacy. War cannot be permanently avoided by diplomacy, 
and nations which seek defensive alliances and non-aggression treaties are 
merely advertising their plasma deficiency (Britain would appear to be a 
monstrous “ malade imaginaire”’ of his own making). In defiance of his- 


torical evidence Kolbenheyer declares that all rationalist measures to prevent | 
war are of no avail. It all depends on plasma! All plans and conferences | 


designed to keep Germany in bondage are doomed to be engulfed in the 
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quicksands of a life-potential which cannot in the long run be repressed. 
War itself is the biological reaction of a whole people in its attempt to adapt 
itself super-individually. Thus a federalised conglomeration of nations, each 
possessing a different plasmatic structure, can survive the exceptional 
biological strain of a war only under the most favourable circumstances. As 
the adaptability of each nation varies according to the theory of plasmatic 
capacity, so a war will tend to split up any conglomeration into its separate 
entities. As a convenient example he quotes the fate of the Austro-Hungarian 
monerchy during and after the Great War, and, writing in 1928, he forecasts 
a similar fate for the Czech Republic—but without hinting at the leading 
réle of his young nation in its disintegration. But when he goes so far as to 
ascribe the shrewdness of America’s non-intervention policy and her decisive 
last-minute intervention to an intuitive realisation of her own lack of national 
biological jndividuation, then either his theory needs revision or else 
America in twenty-five years has achieved this mystical biological stability 
of its several races. 

Thus under Kolbenheyer’s scrutiny the tragedy of the Great War and 
the economic conflicts of the post-war world were the result of human ignor- 
ance of biological forces. Twentieth century man, living in the midst of a 
crisis of adaptation which concerns the white races as a whole, interpreted 
this crisis from the purely selfish standpoint of individual peoples. Hence 
the barrenness of conferences and commissions designed to resolve these 
problems, It is impossible for the white races as one biological species to 
achieve the colossal adaptation which is demanded of them to-day if they 
put their faith in the piece-meal improvisations of single peoples. Hence the 
futility of war to bring about this necessary super-individual ‘‘ Ausgleich,”’ 
because the ensuing peace treaties are dominated by the victor nations, who 
set about establishing peace by clamping a narrow nationalist framework on 
to a super-national civilisation with the mistaken idea that there can still be 
specifically national trade and commerce in a world where there is no such 
thing as specifically national gas or electricity. The successful adaptation of 
the white races will therefore be seriously hindered by the repression of any 
one of the separate peoples who are its biological component parts. 

However much one may agree with Kolbenheyer’s analysis of the present 
world-situation and with his insistence on a super-national solution, it is 
difficult to accept some of his biological deductions, especially those which 
are concerned with the plasmatic potential of his German people. His 
arguments appear plausible enough until we ask by what process the plasma 
reserves of various nations can be deduced. Kolbenheyer, eager to prove 
that Germany is the blond and blue-eyed youth in a world of greybeards, 
gives no answer to this fundamental question, but offers us instead various 
“* proofs ’’ of his nation’s biological youth. And his method is to present us 
with an effect and to point for the cause to his theory of plasmatic capacity. 
Thus characteristic of a young people are its trust in leadership, its belief in 
its own inexhaustible strength during the Great War, its anger when not 
treated justly and its readiness at all times for peace so long as its own rights 
are recognised. It is comforting at least to learn from this list, which reads 
like an exercise in oratory for Nazi leaders, that we ourselves are not yet 
pensioners. What is most perplexing in this theory of plasmatic capacity, 
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however, is exactly how “ highly historicised ” nations like the British and 
French have consumed their adaptable plasma. When all but a small 
minority of their populations have lived a life away from the throes of 
military and political crisis down the centuries it is difficult to see why their 
plasma reserves should be inferior to the slumbering reserves of the Russian 
infant. If any effort or struggle in life reduces one’s ultimate survival value, 
then would it not be better to become fakirs and let ‘sleeping plasma lie ? 
But in any case where, we ask, is the evidence to show that the champion 
swimmer’s son is less likely to become a champion himself than sons of more 
lethargic or less capable men ? 

To give this ambitious theory of plasmatic capacity a more scientific 
basis, Kolbenheyer examines Germany’s past history in order to prove how 
relatively few adaptations have left a considerable reserve of undifferentiated 
plasma for future adaptations. For centuries the German people remained 
under the spiritual tutelage of a mediterranean culture until the first stirrings 
of puberty, which can be traced in German Mysticism. of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. German Mysticism marked the end of the German 
people’s “‘ childhood ” and inaugurated the vibrant and challenging period 
of “ youth.”’ If this period has already lasted seven centuries, that is by no 
means too long for a people like the Germans whose plasma reserves are so 
tremendous and whose efforts to grow up have been so misunderstood and 
so constantly opposed. The German people first came of age, says Kolben- 
heyer, in the tremendous spiritual conflicts of the Reformation, in which it 
wrested its freedom from the overlordship of the South, asserting its own 
language and its own individuality. From the tumult of those days Kolben- 
heyer picks out the strange figures of Jakob Béhme and Paracelsus. Jakob 
Béhme is interpreted as the prophet of a new adaptation, the visionary who 
first of all broke away from the anthropomorphic conception of the deity. 
Like Béhme, Paracelsus..was the herald of a new adaptation which was 
destined to take place long after his death. He it was who as the natural 
philosopher of the German people’s great awakening realised that each 
individual human life was a cosmic process in the “ all-oneness ”’ of existence, 
who combatted the humanist doctrine of the autonomy of the soul with his 
challenge that all life is but functional, that man by means of his consciousness 
can attain to a super-individual union with that “ all-oneness ” which Para- 
celsus, like Spinoza after him, still called God. Bringing this historical 
analysis up to date, Kolbenheyer is able to welcome the German defeat of 
1918 because it rid the nation of the outworn glamour of the Kaiserreich and 
led to the establishment of a freer state-form which had become a natural 
necessity. The colossal sacrifice of one generation thus achieved what might 
have cost centuries of bitter internal strife. 

Kolbenheyer does not confine himself to retrospect. He affords us several 
glimpses of the future of his “ young” people. What other nations have 
admired against their will in the German character, notably their unwilling- 
ness to give up a struggle, however unequal, cannot, he declares, be explained 
in rationalistic terms of armaments, economic advantages or military pre- 
paredness, but only in terms of plasmatic capacity. In the long run the flood 
of untapped, undifferentiated plasma latent in German blood is bound to 
burst all political and diplomatic dams designed to check its course. All 
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treaties and alliances which aim at maintaining a 1919 status quo will avail 
nothing against the dynamism of this “‘ young’ Germany ; they are merely 
the frantic crutches of doddering nations whose plasma reserves have long 
since been expended. And amid the fever of plans and conferences which 
afflicted Europe in those inter-war years Kolbenheyer was carefully preparing 
the intellectual groundwork for the coming of the Third Reich. For example, 
his constant concern, long before Hitler’s rise to power, to give an intellectual 
basis to Pan-Germanism and to the union of all non-Reich Germans in one 
entity can be clearly seen in a pamphlet published in 1928 setting out the 
biological reasons for the eventual ‘“* Anschluss” with Austria, an event 
which he forecasts as a natural process. The author here produces statistics 
to show that politically, economically, militarily and culturally the German 
Austrians were the backbone of the Danubian Empire, in spite of constant 
repression and minority treatment. He sets out in fact to “‘ boost” the 
biological virility of the Viennese and Tyroleans and to discredit the popular 
opinion of them as second rate, as mere lovers of operetta and neurotic novels : 
“ No other German stem can boast of a more important devotion to its people, 
not even the Prussians!” Thus it is clear that Nazi oratory and Nazi 
propaganda had had much of the intellectual spade-work done for them by 
the authoritative voice of Kolbenheyer. All that remained for them to do 
was to give outward political form to a union which, according to him, had 
already been achieved by the mysterious, unseen bond of blood and plasma, 

After repeated injections of this anti-defeatism serum during the imme- 
diate post-war years Kolbenheyer was soon able to condition the German 
mind to the Fiihrer idea. In 19238, for example, we find him writing: “ It is 
doubtful whether a civilised people could be found so easily leadable as the 
German whenever it thinks to see a way towards individual development or 
towards the overcoming of obstacles to this development.” Developing this 
theory in an essay called Volk und Fiihrer (1924) Kolbenheyer goes on to 
explain in biological terms the accepted idea of the great man, the leader, as 
the product of his own time rather than as the absolute leader, the “* deus ex 
machina.”’ When a people is ripe for leadership (i.e. when the whole people 
in its inevitable growth towards maturity is ready for a new adaptation) then 
the leader will be there as the spokesman of and the pioneer actor in the 
ensuing crisis. But this “ biological maturity ” is a very elusive term and 
one cannot help thinking that Kolbenheyer has left himself an escape route. 
Thus should the Nazi régime, in spite of its apparent coincidence of national 
maturity and leadership, fail in its biological war aim of coming victoriously 
through its latest pubertal crisis, then the Allied nations must be alive to the 
dangers of a propaganda which can so skilfully turn every appearance of 
defeat and demoralisation into the necessary prelude of a future triumph. 
With a parade of scientific learning and the hypnotism of his biological 
jingoism it would be easy for Kolbenheyer to diagnose the failure of Hitler’s 
war and to prepare the ground once again for the next Hitlerian midwife to 
bring Germany through the birth-pangs of her next adaptation. 

When so much is heard in these days about the re-education of the German 
people, we cannot afford to overlook the influence of this sixtysfive-year-old 
intellectual, so much of whose literary and scientific work is concerned to 
prove the biological youth of the German people and their superiority over 
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the octogenarian Western Powers. There is need for a counter propaganda, 
based also upon biological research, to be launched at the end of the war. 
Here several of his own arguments could to advantage be used against him. 
On his own confession Russia is a biologically younger nation even than 
Germany. Is not the time sure to come when Germany’s adaptable plasma 
will be spent whilst adolescent Russia will cock a snook at her senility ? And 
America? And the British Dominions ? Have they not already succeeded 
in adapting themselves to the severest rigours of climate and soil? Surely, 
even on Kolbenheyer’s reckoning, they are still babes in arms after this 
primary proof of plasmatic resilience ? In prodding the impressive fagade of 


this philosophy the paradox must be exploited which turns the biological | 


“adapt or perish” into “ adapt and perish,” which offers to individuals, 
peoples and species the invidious alternative : either you succeed in adapting 
yourselves to changing world conditions so that you reach a high level of 
culture—but at the cost of future adaptability ; or you remain for generations 
in a state of tutelage, making no inroads upon your heritage of plasma, so 
that eventually you will overhaul those whose successive adaptations have 
exhausted their evolutionary life-potential. Paradoxical too is the optimism 
with which Kolbenheyer foretells the future of his “ young” people who, 
measured against the dark backward of geological time, can be only a few 
seconds behind the “ old ” peoples in their adaptation. But perhaps it is also 
characteristic of a “ young” nation to overlook discrepancies and even 
contradictions. 


R. C. ANDREWS. 


SmcoaTes ScHooL, WAKEFIELD. 
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CONFUSION OF TONGUES IN CURRENT 
SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. 


MARTIN JARRETT-KERR, 
Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield. 


WE are frequently admonished that the great problem of our age is to achieve 
a moral improvement of the people commensurate with our technical advances. 
There is truth in this, but it is not so decisive as it seems. For that is, to some 
extent, the problem of every age ; it is merely the sociological description of 
a permanent metaphysical problem of man’s nature, which theologians have 
accounted for as the result of the Fall. All that our age has done is to pose 
the problem more sharply and in more concrete terms than usual. The prime 
problem of our age is rather the disconnection of intellectual disciplines. A 
certain decentralisation of cultural functions is healthy; and the relative 
autonomy of various fields of thought during the past two centuries has been 
too profitable for us to be likely to abandon pluralism in favour of a return to 
a unified system—such as that in the Middle Ages which was controlled from 
a central theological Whitehall. The only contemporary parallel to that can 
be seen in the U.S.S.R., and does not invite imitation.1_ But what we in the 
West have at present is more than a mere intellectual regionalism. It is 
more like an imperialism, concealing a complete dissociation of cultures. 
Science, that is, is trying to hold the world down with its army of occupation : 
but this does not conceal the fact that the subject peoples simply do not 
speak the same languages. The thoroughness of the plans of the German 
technicians for world-control (described in Rauschning’s Makers of Destruction) 
has not appeared explicitly in every country, and it is a matter of 
opinion how far the same plans are really implicit in the thought of many 
British and American scientists. But the confusion of tongues is here and 
shows little signs of being cleared up. What is distressing is that it is so little 
recognised, and that the various sides, scientists and philosophers and 
ordinary men of action, can go on talking what they think to be a common 
vernacular when the meanings of the phrases used vary almost indefinitely 
according to the use they are put to. 

There have been two public exhibitions of this dichotomy lately, one in 
connection with discussions concerning Science and Ethics, the other con- 
cerning Physics and Philosophy. Both were thoroughly dealt with at the 
time, but it may be worth bringing them together now and reviewing them. 


1 A jejune account, “ Twenty-five Years of Philosophy in the U.S.S.R.,’’ by Acad. 
M, Mitin, was published in Philosopy, April, 1944. It is evident that the Russian Academies 
have been diligent in their application of Dialectical Materialism to every field of human 
knowledge, and in publishing ‘‘ Classics of Philosophy.”” Among the latter Hegel and 
Democrites are, of course, prominent ; Kant nowhere occurs. 
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I 


The debate concerning the relations of Science and Ethics was opened in 
Nature, and then collected in a Symposium of some notoriety, called Science 
and Ethics, edited by the opener, Dr C. H. Waddington. But it was also 
continued in the professional apartments of the Aristotelian Society, and the 
three contributions there published in the Proceedings of that Society (1941-2). 
We shall draw on both for this essay. 

There is no need to tarry upon the inconsistencies in which Wadding- 
ton and some of the other scientists contributing to the Symposium landed 
themselves, for these have been adequately dealt with by some of the philo- 
sophers taking part and by reviewers since then. Professor Broad (Arist. 
Soc. Proc.) makes it clear that Waddington tries to hold together a “ non- 
naturalistic ” view of the nature of goodness with a “ naturalistic ” view of 
ethics in general, and this accounts for many confusions. There is no doubt, 
after surveying Waddington’s argument as a whole, that it is the “ natural- 
istie ” view which predominates, and that any signs he shows of an older, 
intuitionist view, is mere accidental survival—the few dark hairs left on a 
grey head. Waddington is anxious to defend his view as compatible with 
that of ethical philosophers and moralists, and therefore tries to show that 
the objectionable taint which traditionally attaches to “ naturalistic ” views 
do not attach to him. But in his attempt to preserve his self-respect he loses 
his logic. He had better have admitted frankly that his view was naturalistic 
and then done his best to defend that as a consistent and respectable view. 

That his view is naturalistic is clear from the general trend of his talk 
and from the definitive summaries of his views. Thus he denies any distinc- 
tion between motive (which the moralists claim as their province) and the 
physical consequences of acts, since he holds that “‘ motives are ultimately 
determined by the nature of the physical world.” This means that ethics 
really amounts to a bio-p8ycho-logical enquiry, and that the question “‘ To 
what general object should my act be directed ? ” (in which “ should ” begs 
the question) is really a rhetorical version of the real question ‘‘ To what 
general object are my acts directed ? ”—a question which scientific investi- 
gation can proceed to answer. The result, as one might expect, is that free 
will loses all meaning. ‘* The ethical aim is no more a matter of free choice, 
uninfluenced by material considerations, than is the respiratory choice . . . 
or the sexual choice.” Earlier in the book he discusses free will and admits 
that he cannot reconcile it with materialistic determinism. But then he 
proceeds to show that it simply isnot there to be reconciled: he solves the 
difficulty by erasing one side of the equation. ‘“ Perhaps . . . the sensation 
of a deed well done (is) just as valid, on a higher plane, as the sensation of 
physical well-being after exercise and a bath.”” Why “on a higher plane ” 
is not clear from the premises, but no doubt that is one of the threads of dark 
hair. 

Now what seems to me interesting about the whole debate is not merely 
the inconsistency of the biologist who starts trying to talk philosophy, and 
his apparent inability to follow the arguments of the philosophers, but also 
the fact that the philosophers themselves seem not to see the full implication 
of his theory. They show his confusions effectively ; but they do not face up 
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to the real drive of his argument. That is to say, they show that his naturalism 
will not fit in with his moments of intuitionism ; they do not show how, if he 
were simply to discard the latter as mere slips of the tongue, his fundamentally 
naturalistic outlook can be countered. The two sides do not meet. And this 
is true of much ethical discussion. Naturalism was already rearing its head 
at the end of the last century and before, and it received some attention from 
moralists. James Ward, and later Professor G. E. Moore, dealt with it, and 
it has hibernated since then till its slumbers were interrupted by the Cam- 
bridge scientists. But ‘ hibernate ” was the word, for they only scotched 
the snake. And I, for one, have been looking so far without success for a 
thorough refutation of naturalism on its own ground. That I have not yet 
discovered one may be significant : it may mean that it cannot be so refuted. 
It can be shown to be inconsistent with any hang-over from an older idealistic 
ethical outlook. But if the naturalist makes a clean sweep of that and states 
a thorough-going “‘ evolutionary ” view, it seems to me that, so long as he 
scrutinises his language to weed out any words with ethical overtones,! he 
can present a logically coherent picture of the world and of man in that world. 
In that case he will have, of course, to emend his claim to be able as scientist 
to “‘ make a contribution ” to ethics, to a claim to supersede éthics by showing 
its real origin and function. But given those emendations I do not see what 
the pure moral philosopher.can say against it. By pure moral philosopher I 
mean the non-theistic moralist who tries to arrive at an account of ethics by 
a mere analysis of the moral ideas which we in fact have without extra- 
human reference. And it is noteworthy that one of the most distinguished of 
these moral philosophers, who did much to oppose naturalism, Dr G. E. 
Moore, now appears doubtful of his position. In the volume of essays in his 
honour, The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, a contributor takes him to task for 
his argument (in Principia Ethica and Philosophical Studies) against natural- 
ism. Moore in reply admits that some of the arguments ‘he there used were 
not conclusive, and that he now has “ some inclination ” to think that his 
contributor is right—though still ‘“‘ some inclination ” to think his old views 
right too: “* If you ask me to which of these incompatible views I have the 
stronger inclination, I can only answer that I simply do not know.” (Quoted 
in Mind, January 1944.) And it may well be that a naturalistic view of 
ethics, based on the social and physical sciences, will overflow from its strong- 
hold in America to this country. ; 

If it should do so, how shall we meet it ? We can, of course, pose certain 
logical difficulties. Thus, assuming Waddington to take a naturalistic view 
of ethics, we can say to him: If our “ ethical” actions and motives are 
simply a part of our determined nature, presumably our logical and intel- 
lectual activities are the same. Now you say that Morals equals ‘“ Evolu- 
tionariness.” That is a judgement. We can represent it thus, putting J for 
judgement, M for Morals and E for Evolutionariness: J (M equals E). Is 
that judgement true ? Since the judgement proceeds from our determined 
nature, the answer can only be that the judgement is true if it is in line with 
evolutionary development ; i.e. if J (M equals E) equals E. But this is a 
second judgement, namely, J2 (J (M equals E) equals E). Is this second 


. Such as “evolution”? itself, or even, as Broad points out (Arist. Soc. Proc.), 
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judgement also true ? Again, only if it is in line with evolutionary develop- 
ment. So we find ourselves making a third judgement, which to be true must 
fulfil the equation J3 (J2 (J (M equals E) equals E) equals E). And so we go 
on ad infinitum. But the hard-boiled scientist may well be scornful of such 
a reduction. He appeals to “ facts.”” Thus Waddington refuses to be snared 
by the Dean of St Paul’s into making any logical definition of ‘‘ Evolution.” 
*“* By ‘ Evolution ’ I refer to a process which I can point out to you if you 
come with me to a good biological museum ” (Science and Ethics, p. 187). 
This at once brings us to the real point at issue. For this invitation to accom- 
pany him to a museum is extended, not to an ape or a mere biological 
organism, but to a rational, social being, man, with a history and a purpose 
—else the visit will be useless, a mere inspection of odd facts, without possi- 
bility of interpreting them. 

Now the intuitionist philosopher who claims that our ethical impulses are 
sui generis and not explicable in terms of any other element in our nature, 
and who yet will not admit the realm of super-nature nor the possibility that 
our moral intuitions are indications of that realm—he is in a difficult position 
to deal with the “‘ naturalist.” For he is in fact announcing that he is content 
with an ultimate irrationality without justification for being irrational. It 
is not surprising that his claims fail to impress the scientific empiricist. The 
Christian, who gains from Revelation the explanation why he must be 
content with irrational, or at least super-rational, formule for the ultimates of 
metaphysical problems—he is in an altogether better position. And he can 
go on from that vantage-point to surprise the scientist by accepting a large 
number of his conclusions, even though the believer in Revelation will be 
bound to go and point out that none of these conclusions do more than 
catalogue the facts to be explained. There is no reason why a Christian 
should be anxious about the biologist’s account of human motivation in 
bio-physical terms. Natural law is the grammar of divine law, and a 
‘“‘ naturalistic’ ethic need not be questioned if it is understood to deal 
merely with that part of human behaviour which is externally observable 
and describable in psycho-physical language. All the Christian insists is that 
such a description is not exhaustive. But since every element derives from 
the same Creator of all, there can be no jealousy between one part and 
another. Without knowledge of His working no ultimate harmony can be 
discovered ; but so long as each observes its own nature the conditions for 
the harmony will be there. The non-theistic moralist, on the other hand, 
cannot afford to be so tolerant. Anything that begins to look like scientific 
autarky in the ethical field becomes a challenge to him to produce those 
reasons for his intuitionism which he has not in fact got ; his opposition to 
the naturalist is then a sort of defence-mechanism. It is not a defence which 
is likely to withstand a long siege. 


II 


The debate between the physicist (or astronomer) and the philosopher 
can be more shortly dealt with. Sir J. H. Jeans, no doubt representative in 
this field, claims that the new physics not only makes “ materialism ”’ 
incredible, but makes a “ mentalist” interpretation of the universe more 
conceivable. His views are expressed in many places, especially in Physics 
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and Philosophy, and in a debate with the late Susan Stebbing and others, 
reported in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (1942-8). Physics, 
he argues, now talks of material objects as if their ultimate constituents were 
much more nearly “ mental” than “ material”; and he suggests that the 
discovery of indeterminism in certain spheres of physics will make the 
traditional doctrine of free-will more palatable to the scientist. But it is 
clear from the debate that he does not understand the philosophical points at 
issue. To take an example from his book (which has many philosophical 
howlers): he sets out to show, among other things, that recent discoveries 
in physics disprove, or at least render irrelevant, the old logical principle of 
the “ excluded middle.” 


“The law asserts that everything must be either A or not-A.... 
The scientist, on the other hand, knowing that everything will generally 
possess some A-ness, and some not-A-ness, is very little concerned as to 
whether an object is classed as A or not-A; what he wants to know is 
how much A-ness it possesses ” (Physics and Philosophy, p. 98). 


He proceeds to give examples, with A standing for “ finite ” and so forth, 
and shows that the law does not apply. But it was never meant to. It isa 
law of the logical basis of thought, not a law about the exactitude of scientific 
classification. If it is denied as a principle of the mind, it will be difficult to 
estimate the status of Jeans’ argument itself: if we can no longer say that it 
must be either True or not-True, there will be little point in persuading us 
that the logical law is not-True. 

But it is the suggestion that modern physics has relevance to the doctrine 
of free will, and to the metaphysics. of epistemology, that is more ominous to 
us. “* Classical physics seemed to bolt and bar the door leading to any sort 
of freedom of the will; the new physics . . . almost seems to suggest that 
the door may be unlocked—if only we could find the handle ” (ibid., 216). 
Classical physics may have seemed to bolt many doors to those who regarded 
physicists as door-keepers.of the mysteries of Heaven. The new physics 
may seem to the same people to unlock the door—though this is not a very 
comforting reflection if it cannot show us the lost handle. But the supposition 
as to both is quite gratuitous, for Free Will is a theological concept, and has 
nothing to do with physics. As to the new “ mentalism ” of the physicist, it 
is hard to see what is really meant. “ An electron and our knowledge of an 
electron are one and the same thing, taken now under the aspect of particles 
and now under the aspect of waves ” (Arist. Soc. Proc., 202). The only reason 
he gives for this identification of the wave-theory with ‘ mentalism ” is that 
the wave-theory is too complicated to be represented in 8-dimensional terms. 
But that does not effect the ultimate distinction that must always remain, 
however far the elements are analysed, between observer and observed. If 
it does, then the new physics will make Jeans’ argument profitless : for the 
universe’ will become a vast spherical mirror, reflecting itself without 
differentiation for eternity—and there will be nobody to argue and nobody 
to argue with. Our only consolation is to take the suggestion of a mathe- 
matician, Dr E. T. Whittaker, who also contributed to the Aristotelian 
debate—that Sir James Jeans is fundamentally not a philosopher but a poet. 
Vou. XLIII. No. 1. 2 
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III 


It may have seemed that Jeans’ amateurish speculations are harmless 
compared with the thorough naturalism of Waddington. I do not think that 
is true. Indeed, I hope I have suggested reasons why Waddington’s analysis 
can be easily rendered innocuous and even serviceable when its limitations 
are accepted. The threat of the “ new physics” as a corrosive to popular 
thought, and an extreme instance of the intellectual dissociation mentioned 
at the opening, is more serious because less explicit and recognised. The 
damage that may be done by the gradual dissemination of a philosophical 
relativism is not quickly apparent, because it is a damage to the hidden roots 
of thought : but for that reason it may be more permanent and more wide- 
spread. What both these versions of New Science share in common is a 
disregard for the sovereign principle that every thing is what it is and not 
an other thing. In this principle we have the basis of a Christian realist 
philosophy which can accept the world at all its stages of development, can 
recognise that development itself without circular argument, and can see 
the whole as the allotment garden for the divine horticulture. Physiology 
may plant, Biology may water, Psychology may hoe the ground and check 
up the catalogue ; but it is Theology that orders the seeds—and God giveth 
the increase. 

MARTIN JARRETT-KERR, C.R. 


House OF THE RESURRECTION, MIRFIELD. 
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PLEA FOR A NEW RATIONALISM. 


J. W. POYNTER. 


Tue Alsatian theologian, philosopher, and medical missionary, Dr Albert 
Schweitzer, says in his autobiography (English translation; My Life and 
Thought, London, 1988; pp. 257-8) : 


** In a period which regards as absurd and little worth, as antiquated 
and long ago left far behind, whatever it feels to be in any way akin to 
rationalism or free thought, and which even mocks at the vindication of 
inalienable human rights which were secured in the eighteenth century, 
I acknowledge myself to be one who places all his confidence in rational 
thinking. I venture to say to our generation that it must not think it 
has done with rationalism because the rationalism of the past had to 
give place first to Romanticism and then to a Realpolitik which is coming 
to dominate the spiritual sphere as well as the material. When it has 
run the gauntlet of the follies of this universal Realpolitik and has thereby 
got itself into deeper and deeper misery, both spiritual and material, it 
will discover at last that there is nothing for it to do but trust itself to a 
new Rationalism, deeper and more efficient than the old, and in that 
seek its salvation.” 


¢ 


In considering this problem one must look at it from the point of view of 
history dating quite a long time back. Many even of the present tragic 
difficulties of Europe have been sequels of the sixteenth-century Reformation. 
It is a mistake to suppose, as some have done, that that great upheaval could 
have been avoided. It was inevitable. The conception which had dominated 
Western Europe during the Middle Ages was that of an infallible Church 
under the Pope as its divinely-appointed supreme earthly head : -a Church 
whose laws were superior by divine right to those of the civil powers, and to 
which, in cases of dispute, those powers should bow ; as Pope Boniface Vill 
expressed it in his Bull Unam Sanctam, in 1302 : 


‘“ There are two swords, the spiritual and the temporal, and both are 
in the power of the Church—the first to be wielded by the priest, and the 
other by kings and magistrates, but at the beck and permission of the 
priest ” (ad nutum et patientiam sacerdotis). 


In some ways this was a noble theory: a divinely enlightened Church 
guiding the secular powers by canons of truth and justice. In practice, 
however, it could not work permanently with success. Human minds vary 
indefinitely. What seems true to one seems untrue to another. By conse- 
quence any attempt to impose the creed of one Church on the obedience of 
all would mean coercion by penal laws. Thus arose the anti-heretic statutes 
and the suppressions of independent thought. Moreover, the insoluble 
problem of what are the respective limits of the powers of “God” and 
85 
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‘“* Cesar” was continually arising. Where did the jurisdiction of civil rulers 
end and that of the Church begin? Still further, the wealth and power of 
the ecclesiastical body produced grievous moral and social evils ; so that by 
the sixteenth century the condition of affairs had become to a great degree 
unbearable. As to this, two very different writers may be quoted to a 
practically identical effect. First, James Anthony Froude (History of England, 
1887, Vol. I, p. 506) : 


“The state of England did but represent the state of all Northern 
Europe. Wherever the Teutonic language was spoken, wherever the 
Teutonic nature was in the people, there was the same weariness of 
unreality, the same craving for a higher life. England rather lagged 
behind than was a leader in the race of discontent. In Germany, all 
classes shared the common feeling ; in England it was almost confined 
to the lowest. But, wherever it existed, it was a free, spontaneous 
growth in each separate breast, not propagated by agitation, but spring- 
ing self-sown, the expression of the honest anger of honest men at a 

f ® system which had passed the limits of toleration, and which could be 
endured no longer.” 


To a like effect Hilaire Belloc (Wolsey, 1980, pp. 7-8) : 


“This universal organisation of the Church, or rather the Church 
itself, its officers (that is, its priesthood and hierarchy), its routine 
methods had sunk during the last two generations into an increasingly 
diseased condition. Its rules had become mechanical, the clergy, 
especially in the higher ranks, were worldly and their lives often 
scandalous. Against this state of affairs men had long been protesting 
and had by Wolsey’s time begun to clamour.” 


(See also the same writer’s How the Reformation Happened, 1928, p. 218.) 
Yet the Church-system which had become so decrepit was upheld in all 
Western Europe by severest penal laws, overt dissent being a chief criminal 
offence. Clearly, such a state of things could be changed only by a revolu- 
tionary outbreak, and therefore some such outbreak as the Reformation was 
inevitable. 

That movement was, however, incomplete and defective, It did not go 
to the root of things. How could it ? For centuries the system controlled by 
the Papacy had been entwined with all institutions, civil and religious. For 
centuries the dogmas and philosophy of that system had dominated men’s 
minds. It would have been beyond the normal possibilities of those minds to 
make so complete a change as to substitute entirely new conceptions for the 
old. Modification was all that was then possible. 

The idea of real tolerance, let alone ‘‘ freedom of conscience,” was, for 
example, remote from most minds. ‘ Luther and his coadjutors opened the 
door of the temple of freedom to others, but remained themselves in the porch. 
They feared to penetrate into the interior”: (J. M. Cramp, Baptist History, 
London, 1871, p. 180). Why did the leading Reformers thus fail to champion 
full or real freedom ? One answer is clear, Such championship was im- 
possible. The whole might of the ancient ecclesiastical system, allied to the 
great secular rulers who remained faithful to it, was arrayed to crush the 
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Reformers : who could survive only with the aid of other secular powers. This 
in its turn implied the use of force against force : of anti-Papal penal laws in 
opposition to the penal laws serving the ancient system. ‘* A vicious spiral ” ! 
Hinc ille lachryme ! 


** We come to this, then : The medieval social system, as dominated 
by the Church with the Roman Pontiff as its head, treated freedom of 
thought as a maximum crime if such freedom ran so far as to oppose the 
accepted system of dogmatic theology; and, as those principles of 
intolerance were enforced by death and war, it followed that the freedom 
of the European mind could be achieved only after conflicts in which the 
party of liberation met force with force’ (the present writer, The 
Reformation, Catholicism and Freedom, London, 19380, p. 89). 


It may be argued, however, that that was a false assumption. Battles of 
rival penal laws could not produce real freedom, but only such limited liberty 
as would exist from the mere exhaustion of each rival. Wiser would it have 
been to abide peaceably in the prevalent social system, and trust to the 
inevitable developments of time to wear away the evils. That would have 
been a profound thought of a philosophical onlooker ; but it was beyond the 
power of the heated controversialists of the time to understand it : especially 
as their minds were still largely influenced by the traditions of so many 
generations whose theory did not even entertain a glimmer of the idea of 
“independence and real freedom.” A few visionaries here and there had 
such a glimmer ; but the main movements of the Reformation itself were on 
warlike lines. 


“‘ Luther had fully grasped the idea that force can produce only an 
external conformity : ‘ For the miserable blind people do not see what 
a quite futile and impossible thing they undertake. For however straitly 
they command, however stoutly they rage, they cannot bring people 
further than to follow them with mouth and hand: the heart they 
cannot compel, should they even tear at it. For true is the proverb, 
“‘ Thoughts are toll-free.” ’ . . ..Nothing can be clearer or more satis- 
factory than these declarations, which, it will be observed, cover almost 
the whole theoretical ground of religious liberty. But it is unhappily one 
thing to claim liberty for oneself, another to accord it to others ; much 
easier to lay down a general principle than to follow it faithfully into its 
various practical applications. As we certainly, after the lapse of so 
many years, have not yet learned either of these lessons thoroughly, we 
need not wonder that Luther and Melancthon repeated them with 
stammering tongues’ (Charles Beard, The Reformation and Modern 
Thought, London, 1897, pp. 171-2). 


One evil accompaniment of the Reformation, moreover, was that the 
warlike methods employed caused religion to become, even more than 
formerly, ‘‘ a vested interest.”” The upstart families and dynasties who had 
taken the movement under their control had their worldly interests intimately 
bound up with it—and with not allowing it to go any further. 

Then, again, the many and varied sects into which the Reformation split 
made a spirit of narrow, fanatical dogmatism inevitable. 
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“While Lutheran Protestantism, under the protection of Electors, 
Princes, Free Cities, crystallised itself into a Church, taking parochial 
possession of the country, appropriating what it could of ecclesiastical 
revenue, and marking its boundaries by confessions of faith and by 
sacraments, Anabaptism also spread with great rapidity through 


Germany, Switzerland, Holland, but always in isolated communities, J 


more or less secret conventicles, bound together by brotherly ties, but 
not organised for mutual help or protection. There was no attempt to 
set up a common standard of faith. Doctrine and practice varied from 
city to city ” (Beard, pp. 193-4). 


Eventually the Reformation movement on the Continent of Europe was 
divided, as regards State-establishment, between Lutheranism and Calvinism ; 
as to England, it took the form of the quasi-Catholic Anglican Church ; in 
Scotland, Knoxian Presbyterianism ; while in Ireland an Anglican Establish- 
ment was imposed on a hostile population that clung to the Old Faith. In 
all these countries, moreover (except Ireland), were lesser but vehement anti- 
Papal movements. In short, the old Catholicism was replaced by a chaos of 
differing creeds. In France, the struggle of Catholics and Huguenots was 
complicated by the old conflict of Gallicanism with Ultramontanism. The 
French Catholic Church and Crown asserted for France a great measure of 
independence as against the Papacy. 

Thus it went on, to the French Revolution. Thereafter, definite Rational- 
ism (opposition to all dogmatic Church creeds) became a powerful factor. 
How could it be otherwise ? The hitherto-supposed infallible authority of one 
united Church having been discarded, the question logically followed : What 
claim on men’s allegiance have any of the rival creeds and systems which 
were endeavouring to replace it: and which also were warring against one 
another? The “ Erastian ” theory of a “* State religion ’’ had no reasonable 
basis. It was stated frankly thus in Charles II’s time by Hobbes in Part 42 
of his work The Leviathan : 


** Ail pastors, except the supreme, execute their charges in the right, 
that is, by the authority, of the civil sovereign, that is, jure civili. But 
the king, and every other sovereign, executeth his office of supreme pastor 
by immediate authority from God, that is to say, in ‘ God’s right’ or 
jure divino. And therefore none but kings can put into their titles a 
mark of their submission to God only, Dei gratid rex, etc. Bishops ought 
to say in the beginning of their mandates : ‘ By the favour of the King’s 
Majesty, bishop of such a diocese ’ ; or as civil ministers, ‘in His Majesty’s 
name.’ For in saying, Divind providentiad, which is the same with Dei 
gratid, though disguised, they deny to have received their authority from 
the civil State.” 


This Hobbesian idea (that the authority of religious bodies is dependent on 
the civil power) strikes, of course, at the very basis of truth: for one civil 
power will order one creed to be taught as true, another another, and so on. 
No rational means of judging of what is really true would be possible. That 
Erastianism, nevertheless, was really the practical basis of the Lutheran 
establishments on the Continent and the Anglican in England. As to the 
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Calvinists and others who appealed with especial emphasis (in theory, at 
least) to “‘ the Bible only ” : the difficulty was bound to arise : 


** Your belief in the authority of the Bible is in fact derived from the 
teaching and tradition of the Old Church which you have abandoned ; 
if, then, the acid of criticism be applied to the dogmas you dislike, why 
not also to the ‘ infallible Bible’ dogma, which you prefer ?—anyway, 
there are so many interpretations of what the Bible means; who is to 
decide which, among so many, is correct ? ” 


These questions led at once, logically, to the whole problem of Biblical 
criticism ; and, thence, to those of the general basis of belief. True, in the 
English Reformed Church efforts were made to avoid both “ Erastianism ” 
and “ Bibliolatry,” by devising a theory of “ non-Papal Catholicism ” ; but 
it had two fatal weaknesses—first, there was no agreement as to exactly what 
that “‘ Catholicism ” is, and, second, all such schemes were rejected by the 
rest of what they themselves admitted to be ‘‘ the Catholic world.”” Theories 
of “ Catholicism ” intended to include “ Rome,” “ the Eastern Churches,” 
and “‘ England,” would not hold water when the two first-named “ branches ” 
(that is, the majority of the whole) rejected them. 

The inevitable developments of the Reformation, then, led to the rise of 
frank Rationalism. This would be evaded for a time because most people are 
instinctively conservative, and only a minority concerns itself with abstruse 
problems; also, the strong economic and social power of the organised 
Churches would be a mighty obstacle to definite growth of scepticism ; but 
logic is logic, and that growth was bound to come. 


“The deists and naturalists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries renewed the polemic attacks of the (ancient) pagan adversaries 
of Christianity in the bosom of the Christian Church. . . . Similar 
deistical objections to the Bible, and the divine character of its history, 
were propagated in Germany chiefly by an anonymous author (Reimarus) 
whose manuscripts were discovered by Lessing in the Wolfenbiittel 
Library ” (D. F. Strauss, Leben Jesu ; George Eliot’s English translation ; 
Introduction, 5). ; 


The remarkable increases of discovery in physical science in the nineteenth 
century made the Rationalist movement, however, no longer a mere cult of 
a few rebels, but a powerful influence over world-thought. Darwinism; the 
philosophic theories of Spencer, Mill, Haeckel, and others ; the investigations 
of Biblical criticism; and the studies of Comparative Religion, which 
resulted from geographical exploration : all these factors tended in the same 
direction. The prevalent ideals of “‘ Liberty and Progress ” had a like effect. 
By the beginning of the twentieth century even the ultra-conservative Roman 
Catholic Church was by no means unaffected. Under the rule (though not 
with the sympathy) of the great Pope Leo XIII—1878—1903—liberal ten- 
dencies in theological thought and practice began to develop. Eventually 
they got so far that_an able English student of the subject (A. L, Lilley, 
Modernism, 1902, pp. 174-5) could write : 
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‘In the French Church Liberalism has been sporadic throughout the philos 
whole course of the century which has just ended. . . . And now once ae 


more the Liberal movement has declared itself—this time decisively in i 

the field of dogma. During the past decade the breath of a new life § 4!TIVé 

has been stirring among the dry bones of the old theology. . . . Religious that 1 
thought in France is fast coming into line with those developments which Churc 
have been long familiar to us in the theology of Germany, Scotland, it ine 
America, and England.” Cultu 
once 

Pope Pius X, however, in 1907 put a stop (at any rate, for a time) to all that sectio 
by his Encyclical Dominici Gregis, condemning Modernism as “‘ the syntheses centri 
of all heresies.” A 
What is the position now ?—and what should we probably be justified in since, 
estimating to be the prospects for the future ? The period since 1914 was one bisho 
first of threatening, and then of tragically real war. Such times are never Coun 
favourable to intellectual advance in a philosophic sense. They give great in Er 


stimulus to mechanical invention, but for the tim: being they are deadly to syste 
freedom of the mind. The unavoidable necessities of such times cause wealt 
immense decreases of personal and national liberty ana repressions of purely of diy 


intellectual studies. It is but natural, therefore, that the cime since 1914 and { 
should have displayed those features: in some countries (by the rise of race. 


definite dictatorships) more excessively than in others. It must.be remem- § signe 
bered, however, that this never can be permanent. Action and reaction are their 
notes of historic development. The present generation’s retrogressions. in Or, i 
rhany fields will be followed by a resurgence of freedom and sane progress. again 
All history points to such a probability. We are justified, then, in regarding is we 
the dark times since 1914 as (though lamentable and most grim) merely a plans 
hiatus. We shall be historically wise in reckoning the tendency to rational § leade 
progress as having been but interrupted, not reversed. plans 

The Rationalist tendency represented, and represents, a permanent of th 
reality—that is, if Rationalism (ratio, ‘ reason ’’) be understood, in the true of wl 
etymological sense of the word, as meaning “forming our beliefs by free to ac 


examination of evidence, and not by dictates of mere authority.” Or, to 
quote an excellent formal definition : 


‘“* Rationalism may be defined as the mental attitude which un- 
reservedly accepts the supremacy of reason and aims at establishing a 
system of philosophy and ethics verifiable by experience and independent 
of all arbitrary assumptions or authority.” 


It was the fashion during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to cast 
scorn on the medizval Scholastic philosophers : even on the great St Thomas 
Aquinas. That fashion was bad, for there was greatness in those old 
Scholastics. They had, however, one fatal defect : their thought was fettered. 


“* All [the Scholastics] distinguished between the provinces of faith 
and reason, accepting the decisions of the Church as supreme in the 
former, and following Aristotle as the great representative of human 
reason ” (Addis and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, London, 1917, p. 661). 


In practice this meant servitude of reason to Church Authority—and such a 
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tthe § philosophic method could not be really progressive. It is vain to suppose 
‘once that any solution of modern problems can be found in attempts to return to it. 
ly in | When our present war-crises are past, and the days of reconstruction 
yw life arrive, we should proceed along the lines of Rationalism in the sense in which 
gious that word is defined above. We cannot return to old systems of dogma. The 
vhich Churches themselves will more and more free their life from such, and devote 
land, it increasingly to humanitarian effort. A vision arises of a great free Hall of 

Culture being the centre of the communal life of each town, rather than (as 

once was but can never be again) that centre being a building for teaching 
that [} sectional dogma; or (as is the case now, alas!) there being no communal 
heses §} centre at all. 

A good deal of co-operative action in sociological matters has taken place 
ed in | since, some three years ago, there was published a letter signed by the Arch- 
S$ one bishops of Canterbury and York, the Moderator of the Free Church Federal 
hever Council, and the then head (Cardinal Hinsley) of the Roman Catholic Church 


great in England, putting forward suggestions for the reconstruction of our social 
lly to system after the war. The letter called for abolition of extreme inequality of 
cause wealth ; for equality of educational opportunity ; for restoration of a sense 
urely of divine vocation in man’s daily work ; for safeguarding of the family unit ; 


1914 § and for the use of the earth’s resources as God’s gifts to the whole human 
se of race. Does the fact, that Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and Nonconformists 
nem- signed together, mean that any of these bodies has or have modified any of 
n are § their vital principles (or what they formerly fought one another for as such) ? 
ns. in Or, if no such relinquishment has occurred, will the old differences crop up 


gress. again later? In any case, the increase of goodwill which has since developed 
rding is welcome. Still, does this co-operation of old rivals go far enough? No 
ely a plans of post-war reconstruction can be built on the suggestions simply of 


ional leaders of three, or even of several, sections of the religious world. Such 
plans must be far broader than that, and must include every available type 
anent of thought.§ The new Rationalism, “ deeper and more efficient than the old,” 
- true of which Schweitzer wrote, must come in here as a full, open-minded readiness 
r free to accept all verifiable truth and to mould it to the social needs of mankind. 


i, to 
J. W. POYNTER. 
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WHAT IS MYSTICISM? 
ROBERT SENCOURT. 


Ir it is irritating to the ordinary man to hear that certain truths have been 
specially revealed, it is still more disconcerting to scholars, including theo- 
logians, to hear that beyond normal theology there is yet a denser domain— 
a domain of special immediate experience beyond what effort can attain, and 
so far beyond either reason or expression that the word for it means that 
little or nothing can be told. 

Yet this is what the word mystic means, and this is the domain of 
mysticism. Many therefore hate and distrust it. Coleridge in his Aids to 
Reflection defined it as the founding of theories on individual anomalies, and 
the use of terms to express pretended facts of inner consciousness. John 
Wesley spoke in his Journal of the poison of mysticism. A nameless wit has 
told us in our own time, that it begins with mist, ends in schism and is centred 
on I, 

Yet it is a word of power in the spiritual life. It is never neutral. While 
on the one hand, it awakens this suspicion and impatience, often to the 
extreme degree, it has for others the perfume of a mysterious attraction : it 
is endowed with an arcane prestige. No one, said Jowett, can appreciate 
Plato, especially the Phedrus and the Symposium, who has not a sympathy 
with it. And by it he meant ‘‘ not the extravagance of an erring fancy but 
the concentration of reason in feeling, the enthusiastic love of the good, the 
true, the one, the sense ofthe infinity of knowledge and the marvel of the 
human faculties.”” By it, the hidden soul was thrilled with spiritual emotion 
waiting in wonder to know, working in reverence to find out what God may 
reveal,? J 

Here then is a definition from a scholar, with prestige. It is a good 
beginning. It relates to what Professor J. A. Stewart called transcendental 
feeling, to that experience which convinces us that behind, through, and 
from within what we see is an intense reality which enters into communion 
with a kindred reality within ourselves. 

The word mysticism is new: the expression mystical: theology is classical. 
It is used by St Teresa in the tenth chapter of her Life to describe an experi- 
ence where thought is still, and memory lost in oblivion, while the will clings 
and loves. 

The expression goes back to a follower of Proclus in the fifth century, to 
him who wrote under the name of Dionysius the Areopagite. The expression 
survived through the centuries, and Dionysius is frequently quoted as an 
authority by other scholars and mystics of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. He was an authority to Aquinas: he is mentioned by Dante. He 


1 Just after taking my degree at Oxford in 1918, I quoted this passage to Evelyn 
Underhill. She thoroughly approved it, but never used it herself. 
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was known 'to the great line of contemplatives in Flanders of whom Ruys- 
broeck now enjoys the highest fame, and from among whom came the 
Imitation of Christ. 

What then is the classic sense of mystical theology ? It is a direct and 
intimate communion with God without discourse of reason, without use ot 
words or forms or images ; for God here endows the soul with the conscious- 
ness of his own mystery. “In mystical theology,” says Dionysius, ‘‘ the 
mind enters into the really mystic darkness of unknowing in which it renounces 
all the perception of the understanding and abides in that which is wholly 
intangible and invisible, belonging wholly to Him who is beyond all through 
being by the cessation of all active knowledge united in its highest point to 
Him who is wholly unknowable.” 

But how, if words are to have no part in this speechless communion, can 
one tell in words anything about it ? There is a border line in suggestiveness 
where, tracing the beginnings and the effects of this experience, we find that 
words have a far-reaching power, and do in fact tell much about the means 
and the result of this immediate and exclusive consciousness of God ;—and 
Dionysius can suggest therefore how this is attained : 


“In the intent practice of mystic contemplation leave behind the 
senses and the operations of the intellect, and the things that the senses 
or the intellect can perceive and all things which are not and all things 
which are, and strain upwards in unknowing, as far as may be, towards 
union with Him who is above all being and all knowledge. For by 
increasing and absolute withdrawal from thyself and from all things in 
purity, abandoning all, and set free from all, thou wilt be borne up to 
the ray of Divine darkness that surpasseth all Being.” 


Indeed as we look closer at mystical theology, we see that though its 
essence is an exclusive consciousness of God, transcending all discourse of 
reason : yet it has effects upon our feelings that can be charted and described. 
No cloistered mystic has excelled the exquisite precision with which Words- 
worth writes in the Ezcursion of his still communion which transcends the 
imperfect offices of prayer and praise as sensation, soul and form melted into 
him and became his life, as thought expired in enjoyment, and his whole 
mind became a thanksgiving of blessedness and love. __ ; 

St Augustine himself in his discourse Contra Faustum describes it“as a kind 
of sacred intoxication which, withdrawing the mind from the flux of things 
in time, fixes the gaze upon the eternal light of wisdom. The Scala Claus- 
tralium calls it a suspension of the mind which raises it to God and regales 
it with the joys of His unfading charm. Beethius quotes a treatise long 
attributed to St Augustine, and called The Book of the Spirit and Soul which 
defines it as the joyous admiration of resplendent truth. The Flemish monks, 
Richard and Hugh of St Victor, like Gerson and St Bonaventura, combine to 
say that its piercing directness of intuition suspends the use of reason, and 
that it is an act of delighted admiration which is inspired by love and dissolves 
in love. St Francois de Sales always speaks of it in terms of love. He too 
describes it as an act of delighted admiration which, adding that as it becomes 
habitual, it grows into a simple and continuous attention of the spirit to the 
things of God. It thus applies to religion that rapt and delighted gaze by 
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which all enjoy beauty and from its outward form drink of the invisible 
perfection it symbolises. 

Here is the essential of mystical theology. It is that sense of the Divine 
so direct and so immediate that it transcends all work of words, images, 
reason and deliberate attention. St John of the Cross sums it up ih one 
arrowy phrase: ‘es wn subido sentir del divinal Essencia.” ‘It is a swift 
and immediate experience of the Being of God.” Those who have had the 
gift are aware of what is being described : even those who have not had it 
can realise that there is something beyond, for there are many who have had 
some hint or apprehension of transcendent being. 

Therefore, as a writer in The Times Literary Supplement admitted in 
November, 1943, few scholars are now so borné in self-confidence as to deny 
the existence of mystical theology. The record is too general and con- 
tinuous, the literature amassed is overwhelming. And it is plain that this 
immediate experience of the Being of God is confined to no denomination 
and to no religion. The most general evidence it has through the centuries 
been found in the Roman Catholic Church, yet a Jesuit authority admits 
that it transcends not only his own Church, but all Christianity ; and some 
scientists sense it independent of any very conscious religion. “ The wind 
bloweth whither it listeth and no man knows whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth : so is everyone that is born of the Spirit.” 

The soul enters into its centre, and finds there that it is united with the 
ultimate mystery, and this unity is the consummation of love ; for what is 
love but the power which draws two beings together to attain perfection in 
sharing the joys and blessings of the mystery which unites them. Love is in 
fact the noblest occupation of human beings; if it throws romance over 
human attraction and produces the happiest of poetry, the mystic differs 
from the human lover in loving the living Spirit of love; the object of his 
yearning is not a single creature he has chosen as the symbol of the universe, 
or who needs graces and blessings to pursue the upward path, or who will 
mingle romance with either desperate disappointments or a gradual return 
to experience of common days, but one who is the secret of loving, the 
example of perfection, the pure Beauty; by love the mystic attains to a 
Pure Being of Love which gives fulfilment to all life in all ways. 

And since this is so, mystical experience does not stop with exclusive 
consciousness of God. Its gift of contemplation meets the meditations which 
prepared for it. Even while the mind is allowed to resume its work—even 
while the work of the world is being carried out—the consciousness retains 
the sense of the faculties being fixed in a communion of quiet when they 
know in a way that consciousness cannot define yet that is established with 
an authority of conviction which they regard as final that they are sustained 
by this communion. This extension of the mystical state is recollection which 
is often retained through long liturgical offices, or even through hours of 
separate occupation. In this state all the faculties are under the dominion 
of a separate faculty which is according to St Frangois de Sales above not 
only reason but faith: in a unity and simplicity which are under the imme- 
diate control of God. 

Recollection is therefore either the preparation or result of entering into 
the deeper mystical state of contemplation, and, as it were, an intermediary 
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. 


state between the quiet of contemplation and that of the ordinary lower 
state of prayer when the mind is following forms of words or ritual. Yet 
St Teresa is careful to explain that it does not mean a mental blank, and 
St John of the Cross says that even in advanced contemplation there is 
swiftness and ease of movement for the mind. 

But how can the mind move swiftly when it enjoys the quiet of con- 
templation ? It can do so because the mind’s movement is then subsidiary 
to the quiet which binds the higher faculties of the soul in peaceful waiting 
on.the mind of God, and it moves only under this higher control which 
streams into the being of the worshipper like rivers of peace. 

The word contemplation is the favourite one for this definite mystical 
state in which the movements of the mind, when they exist at all, are accessory 
to the deeper quiet and peace. To contemplation, St John of the Cross 
applies the words both mystical and mysterious. He calls it the secret 
wisdom of God, he says that it is infused by love and glows with love. He 
calls it manna, and the land of promise flowing with milk and honey. He 
compares it to a dark spiritual fire. At other times he calls it the still-flowing 
water of Siloe, or the sea of the pure water of the Holy Spirit. His whole 
teaching with regard to it is summed up in the second part of his Dark N ight 
of the Soul, Dark contemplation, he says, is 


** mystical theology which theologians call secret wisdom and which St 
Thomas says is communicated and infused into the soul through love. 
This happens secretly and in darkness so as to be hidden from the work 
of the understanding and the other faculties. Wherefore, in as much as 
the faculties aforesaid attain not to it, but the Holy Spirit infuses and 
orders it in the soul, as says the Bride in the Song of Songs, without 
either its knowledge or its understanding, it is called secret. And in 
truth, not only does the soul not understand it, but there is none that 
does so.” 


In his Song of the Spirit, he goes even further : ‘‘ One other great favour God 
grants fleetingly in this life is to give the soul to understand so clearly and to 
feel so deeply concerning God that it is able to understand that it cannot 
understand or feel at all.’’ This mysterious faculty is then not a power which 
the man of prayer can control. Though like all gifts and graces it can be 
refused, yet it is a gift. But it is urgent that the man of prafer should 
recognise and welcome it: and these in themselves require courage and 
determination. 

Why? Because, as contemplation is a principal means of reaching to- 
wards perfection, the lower nature will resist it. People who do not under- 
stand it are not only suspicious of it: they are, as we saw, definitely hostile. 
But apart from the natural reaction of the practical type of man, the mind 
and imagination, themselves rebel against this higher faculty and are loath 
to abdicate to a new ruler. 

We should furthermore be ignoring much weighty evidence from the 
mystics themselves, if we left unmentioned the power of evil. They 
say distinctly that the devil himself by subtle craft and many assaults 
seeks to induce the man of prayer to forsake higher forms of prayer for 
lower ones. 
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Mystical contemplation then is a direct experience of divine things, an 
experience which both suspends and transcends the common work of dis- 
cursive reason to call into play another faculty more exalted, more divine, 
the highest point or apex of the soul. In its higher forms, it is a gift so far 
transcending human ways that it is subject to no control: in its lower forms, 
it is a willingness of the mind to rest in an attitude of simple quiescence and 
that is called a prayer of simplicity ; but even so it comes and goes. 

And when it has passed, what effect will it have on the rest of worship ? 
It will assuredly encourage an attitude of expectancy, receptivity, passive- 
ness, calm. The worshipper will lean more upon the will of God. He will be 
less busy with his mind, freer with his affection. He will attain a habitual 
attitude of trust and love. 

Not less remarkable is the effect of contemplation on life as awhole. Since 
it is a grace given by God, it will be accompanied by tribulations which, while 
they strengthen character will withdraw affections from the world. Loneliness, 
losses, misfortunes, hardships and not least calumny have been the lot of the 
mystics, and the spectacle of them has frightened many away from the 
spiritual life. But with these the contemplatives undergo another trial, not 
less acute. It is the inevitable reaction from their blissful state into a blank- 
ness, a dryness, an emptiness, which causes acute suffering. In the first place, 
the higher faculty tires : or if it does not itself tire, it loses the power to draw 
up with it the lower faculties. Feelings, aspirations, imagination and the 
mind are all wearied as the man is taken upwards among the ravines and 
mountains of the spirit. 

This deeper trial of exhaustion, melancholy, and discouragement in the 
spiritual life itself remains, even though the contemplative may have given 
up comforts and ambitions for success ; he may have embraced the ‘monotony 
and hardship which are so commonly the lot of men and women—and felt a 
certain exhilaration in doing so, It may become the sense of being cast out 
by God; what Bunyan called the hiding of His face. It is the sense of 
feebleness, of restlessness which tempts a man to despair. But it is through 
these that the mystic pushes his arduous quest for a more selfless and divine 
perfection, which again and again refreshes him with the foretastes of its 
deeper delight. The smallest of outward events are fraught for him with 
great issues, as he presses in further where the denseness deepens. 

For peace is to be sought for him not in outward things, not in agreeable 
sensations, even those of worship, not in the preoccupation of the mind, not 
even in the sense of inward well-being, but in the deep and secret spirit 
within the soul, which being the special creation of the Holy Spirit of God, is 
His most immediate means of guidance and union with a man’s nature. 

The word joy indeed comes very often into the literature of mysticism : 
and joy is indeed with love and grace foremost among the gifts of the Spirit. 
The contemplative embraces his cross with joy : and if heaviness may endure 
for a night, knows that joy cometh in the morning. As he attains a more 
heavenly consummation, he tastes a more heavenly joy. And his world is 
frequently transfigured by the glory that he instinctively discerns through 
and within it. To his transcendental life, the presence of the Spirit of love 
makes outward things symbolical of inward and spiritual grace, and it is as 
signs or symbols that he loves to contemplate them. 
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If the expression mystical theology is the traditional one for contempla- 
tion, the adjective mystical is used in the sense of symbolical or sacramental. 
The Church is the mystical body of Christ: baptism ‘signifies the mystical 
washing away of sin. And this connection of contemplation with symbolism 
is of the very essence of mysticism. For it does not ignore the things of the 
outward world any more than it disdains words. Since it views them or 
feels them in such a way as to look through them and beyond them to the 
inner life which is also within them ; through all of them the Spirit of, love 
speaks to the spirit of a man’s soul. Reason is concentrated in feelings of 
wonder and delight. Then it grows quiet in the sense of blessedness. Thus 
it is that it cedes its power to the Spirit, and as the Spirit assumes control, it 
bears witness to our spirit that we are the sons of God, 

But this new birth into the contemplative life is not a thing which ends 
with its own experience. It means a change of mind and heart. It endows 
us with new faculties, with a transforming power which gives us a new and 
mysterious likeness to the Divine. In its profound and mastering assurance, 
in the full confidence of its surrender, and in its sustaining power, it is faith. 
In its dominance over our deepest instincts and the deep feeling which draws 
us into unity with Him we find and adore, it is love. In its power over 
memory and anticipation to draw and poise the choices of our thoughts in an 
admiration rich in the promises of unfolded mystery, it is hope. And as faith 
and hope melt in the realisation of the love which meets us and passes know- 
ledge, it fills us with the fullness of God. 

In the New Testament faith and hope and love are so often mentioned 
together, that joined as they are with grace, peace and glory, they were 
evidently part of the mystery of the evangel, and they connect it with the 
unspeakable riches of contemplation. To be a sharer in this was to know 
the things of God, was to become the temple of the Holy Spirit : it was to be 
a member of the Body of Christ. 

“* Hearing of thy love and faith.” ‘* We heard of your faith in Christ, ond 
the love for the saints and the hope in heaven.” ‘‘ Grace was exceedingly 
abundant with faith and love.” ‘*‘ We through the Spirit wait for the hope 
of righteousness by faith.” ‘‘ Faith, hope and love, and the greatest of these 
is love.” ‘‘ We, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory by the spirit of the Lord.” “ The 
God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that you may abound 
in hope, and in the power of the Holy Ghost.” ‘‘ The. peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge and 
love of God.” ‘* Ye love—and believing ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory, receiving the end of your faith.” 

In all these sentences, the words mysticism and contemplation, which 
were to come into the Church with a Greek tradition, had not appeared : but 
if mystical contemplation is a communion in which the Spirit regenerates our 
spirit when with faith we adore to give the fruits of love, joy and peace, a 
divine peace which surpasses understanding, then hope, love and faith open 
the gate of contemplation, and it is to a mystical life we are invited by desires 
for grace and peace and the communion of the Holy Spirit. 


ROBERT SENCOURT. 
Oxrorp. 
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Confucius on the Importance of Names. 


Tsze-loo (one of the disciples of Confucius) asked the Master ‘‘ What is the first thing 
to be done in the administration of a State ?’’ The Master replied, “ It is most necessary 


to rectify names. If names are not correct language will not be in accordance with the 
truth of things ; if language is not in accordance with the truth of things administration 
will not be successful.’’ (Lung-yu, XIII, 2-5.) 


Tue sayings of Confucius always deserve second thoughts. At first sight the 
reply to Tsze-loo’s question seems rather fantastic. The idea that the first 
business of statesmanship is terminological accuracy, provokes the remark 
that China’s great sage would be considered a very pedantic statesman in the 
modern world! But that easy criticism may be only our total misunder- 
standing of his meaning. Confucius does indeed appear to have had a flair 
for verbal precision, but in truth he was a very practical teacher. His emphasis 
was always ethical rather than academic. The key word in this saying is 
surely Names. Names are labels, and (especially in Chinese) they are labels 
purporting to indicate values. ‘‘ To rectify names ” then is—to use honest 
labels ; to eschew make-believe terms ; to call things what they really are ! 
Is this academic pedantry, or is it sound common sense? Does it not point 
to one of the fundamental needs of human society—truthful evaluation ? 
Unfortunately (in China as elsewhere) pedantry has often blurred common 
sense. This notable saying of Confucius has been made the slogan of literary 
purists ; it is generally quoted as authority for raising verbal precision to the 
level of supreme importance. Even modern Confucianists would probably 


reject any other interpretation ! Nevertheless Confucius simply stressed the 
importance of right names. 


In reviewing the Chinese terms which Christians have used for ‘* God,” 
we Shall assume that their significance as labels of real values is of more impor- 
tance than their etymological or academic meanings. 

The early Christian missionaries in China were much exercised and 
sharply divided over the question of the Chinese term to be used for ‘‘ God.” 
The idea of God was not new to the Chinese people. Their language con- 
tained several words which expressed or suggested it. But these words 
differed in association and emphasis as men’s minds differ in conceptions. To 
the missionaries it seemed a vitally important matter, in the translation of 
Holy Scripture and the delivery of the Gospel Message, to use that word for 
God which most truly expressed the Biblical and Christian meaning. Learned 
pamphlets advocating or criticising this or that term were printed and 
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circulated ; many letters were written to the Press ; strong convictions and 
deep feelings were expressed. The discussion continued for many years 
without any agreement being reached. Controversy at length subsided, but 
the differences in practice continued, and they still remain. The “ vital 
question ” (as it was regarded) was never settled. Terms for “‘ God ” regarded 
by this party or that as unsatisfactory or wrong, were still used. Yet Chris- 
tianity did not therefore fail to take root in China, nor is it apparent that the 
quality of faith or character has been affected thereby! Are we then to 
conclude that the “‘ Term Controversy ” was unnecessary and futile ? Does 
the knowledge of God depend at all upon the Name ? Some answers to these 
questions may be suggested by a reconsideration of the alternatives which 
the Chinese language provided, and the trends which time and experience 
have made manifest. 


TIEN. 


The Chinese word spelt thus with our letters, is not one which has been 
used for “* God,” but it merits first attention. No other word in the language 
has in it such dignity and such pure divinity. It is honoured alike in classical 
literature and in the speech of the common people. When translated into 
English it is always rendered “‘ Heaven.” Certainly it bears all the meanings 
which we attach to Heaven, but also more. Like heaven it means the sky— 
the boundless space above our heads ; and it is regarded as the final resting 
place of the departed good. But T’ien is time as well as place; it is the 
word for day, to-day is present-t’ien. It is also Nature, the active, operating, 
creating power which (in co-operation with material earth) gives birth to things ; 
all that is not man-made is t’ien-made. T’ien is Providence ; the benevolent 
source of sustenance for all. It is the arbiter of Fate and Destiny ; all must 
meet what T’ien appoints. It is the final court of Judgment; every man 
must settle his account with T’ien. It is the principle of Conscience and 
Virtue in the heart. Man is a miniature of T’ien, though the magnitude of 
T’ien is immeasurable. These statements are not definitions; they are 
roughly chosen fragments of popular proverbs and phrases used in ordinary 
speech. They show that the word stands for something very real and 
supremely important in Chinese thought, but too vast for any single 
category. : 

Perhaps the best clue to its original significance is found in the written 
form (as is the case with many Chinese words). The character for T’ien is a 
compound of two elements ; the “ radical ” (that part of the character which 
gives the root idea) is the sign for greal ; to the great is added the numeral 
one (written above the great). One above great! Does this mean “ The 
Great One Above ” ? 

T’ien is obviously a religious word, and of the highest significance. The 
famous “ Altar of Heaven ” (T’ien T’an) in the city of Peking, where in pre- 
revolution times the emperors worshipped, is a concrete illustration of the 
word. The setting of the altar is a secluded park surrounded by a high wall, 
with massive gates. Avenues of ancient trees lead from the gates to the 
central site and the sacred structure. It is a circular, three-tiered platform 
of pure white marble; breadth is its most conspicuous dimension ; it is 
simple in design but elaborate in workmanship; every detail is symbolic ; 
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there is no inscription, or tablet, or image—it is its own interpreter. Without 
temple or canopy it lies open to the face of T’ien above. Before the Revolu- 
tion (1911) it was strictly reserved for the ceremonial worship performed 
twice a year (at the spring and autumn festivals) by the Emperor in person. 
At day-break he alone ascended the altar steps and knelt upon the central 
circular marble slab. Three times he knelt and rose and knelt again, each 
time bringing his forehead three times to the stone (three kneelings, nine 
prostrations, were prescribed as the order of deepest reverence in the ancient 
ritual), Thus was T’ien worshipped by successive emperors throughout the 
many centuries of China’s past history. 

The early missionaries were profoundly impressed by the altar and the 
great word T’ien, but they never saw in it the term for “‘ God.” None of the 
parties in the controversy appears to have advocated its adoption—and the 
reason is not far to seek. T’ien is a term so broad in extension that it lacks 
individuality. The personal and ethical distinctiveness characteristic of God 
in the Bible is not there ! 

Chinese thought stopped short of perceiving that personality is the 
highest conceivable category. There is no Chinese word for personality as we 
conceive it. In modern translations the term used as its equivalent means 
‘** human rank or status”; we mean, self-conscious being capable of pur- 
poseful activity ; ethical character, with will as its central core. A Chinese 
philosopher might fairly claim that all this is attributable to T’ien, and that 
T’ien is supra-personal, not impersonal. Even so, the term as ordinarily 
used is not personal, Of T’ien we must say “ It,” not ‘‘ He ” or “ Thou.” 


SHEN. 


The first choice of the China missionaries of a term to be used for\“* God ” 
appears to have been Shen. This is the term found in the earliest Chinese 
versions of our Scriptures extant, and it was adopted by Morrison in his 
translation of the Bible. The English equivalent usually given for Shen is 
‘“* Divine Spirit,” but to estimate the fitness of the term its meaning must 
be sought in Chinese thought. Shen certainly means “ spirit ” in the sense of 
incorporeal being. In the written character, the radical is the sign for the 
spiritual, the mystical, the occult. Shen also has a very definite ethical 
character—it is good and beneficent spirit. If the adjective “ divine ” is given 
an ethical rather than a superhuman meaning, then “ divine spirit ’’ is correct 
translation.of shen, The word is most commonly used in conjunction with 
‘“* kuei ” (either Shen-kuei or Kuei-shen), the combination forming a general 
term for spiritual beings good and bad. But it should be carefully noticed 
that the pairing with kuei is in contrast not partnership. They are opposites, 
kuei being evil and shen good. In ancient Chinese philosophy (e.g. the 
I-King) shen and kuei are regarded as parallels to Yang and Yin, the positive 
and negative principles from which the universe was supposed to have 
emerged. But in ordinary usage both shen and kuei indicate ethical character ; 
they are respectively good and evil spiritual beings, benevolent and male- 
volent in their relationship to human life and happiness. The relationship 
to human life is important, and part of the meaning. Human spiritual nature 
is akin to shen and kuei. Thus shen is used (in combination with the word 
ching—ching-shen) as the term for human intelligence and responsibility, the 
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higher spiritual quality in man. Yet shen and kuei are spiritual beings 
distinct from man ; they are incorporeal and belong to another realm. Man’s 
attitude to them is therefore one of awe ; towards shen it is reverent fear, 
towards kuei dread. It would not be wide of the mark to say that in Chinese 
thought shen is “‘ the power not ourselves which makes for righteousness.” 

From these considerations we can readily see to how large an extent the 
term Shen approximates to the Christian meaning of the word “ God,” but 
it is also obvious that it falls short. We give to it the capital letter as we do 
for “‘ God,” but it ought not to be there! Shen is not a proper name ; it is 
a@ common noun and it may be either singular or plural number. When 
translated as “‘ Divine Spirit ” it seems singular enough, because we use the 
capitals. In Chinese ideographs there are no capitals, and no indications of 
singular or plural except as shown in the context. Shen-kuei as the term for 
spiritual beings is implicitly plural. When the words are separately used 
they may be either singular or plural; kuei corresponds with “* demon ” or 
“‘ demons,” shen with “‘ god ”’ or “* gods ” (with the small “ g”’). Thus it will 
be seen that the term lacks the wniqueness essential in our thought of ‘* God,” 
and it is not surprising that it failed to find general acceptance. 


SHANGTI, 


The majority of Protestant missionaries preferred and adopted the term 
Shangti, and it is the one most current in Chinese Churches not of the Catholic 
order. The meaning of Shangti becomes clear when it is observed that the 
two syllables are two separate words in Chinese, Shang being over: above, 
and Ti the title for ruler: sovereign. Thus Shangti signifies ‘“* Supreme 
Ruler,” and this the intrinsic meaning of the term commends it. 

This term is well-founded in Chinese classical literature and has there 
definite religious associations. One explicit statement often quoted is, “* The 
Seasonal Rites (the Spring and Autumn Sacrifices) were performed (by the 
emperor) in the worship of Shangti.” 

China’s old imperial system was rooted in religious belief. The august 
dignity of the emperors was inspired by the idea that their royal office was 
delegated by a Higher Power, and the reverent loyalty of the Chinese people 
had the same root. The rightness of the imperial worship of Shangti was an 
axiom which none questioned. Many missionary scholars regarded it as an 
evidence of a primitive monotheism in China and they hailed the name 
Shangti as the indigenous Chinese term for ‘* God.” 

But this name did not fully satisfy Christian consciousness. Its associa- 
tions were too monarchical and exclusive to blend naturally with the divine 
nearness and intimacy which the Gospel implies. Moreover, some scholars 
raised doubts about its monotheistic origin. They suggested that the Seasonal 
Rites in the imperial worship were a blending of nature worship and ancestral 
worship—the term Shangti being the posthumous title of departed emperors, 
meaning “‘ Emperors Above”! A still more serious objection appeared in 
that Shangti was appended to the name of a popular idol ! 

Nevertheless, most Christian scholars were of opinion that the ancient 
imperial worship was clearly monotheistic, and the intrinsic meaning of the 
term “‘ Supreme Ruler ” made it manifestly fitting for the Most High God. 
Its monarchical character commended it to Chinese minds ir pre-tevolption _ 
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times, and its adoption became general—not however to the exclusion of the 
use of the term Shen. 


Those familiar with Western theological thought will observe that com- 
parison of the two terms, Shen and Shangti, suggests that Shen bears some 
affinity with the concept of Divine Immanence; whereas Shangti is more 
consonant with Transcendence. Both of these concepts arise from Christian 
experience and have their roots in the Bible, for there the Most High is also 
the Most Nigh. However difficult it may be to correlate them in thought, 
the transcendent and the immanent are one in the religious consciousness, 
and the two concepts have complementing values. May not this be true of 
the two Chinese terms ? ‘ 


THE Roman CatHo.uic TERM. 


The Roman Catholic missionaries to China in the seventeenth century 
were as sharply divided over the ‘“‘ term question ” as were the Protestant 
missionaries in the nineteenth, and their controversy lasted much longer, 
Many of them were not only zealous priests, they were diligent students and 
thorough linguists. They searched the Chinese language carefully for the 
most suitable term for ‘“‘ God ” and found that besides the three which we 
have described, there was also a fourth which merited consideration—the 
word Chu. This is the Chinese equivalent of our “ lord” and “‘ master.” In 
ordinary usage it has no specifically religious associations but marks a human 
status of honour, of personal authority and responsibility. Could it be given 
the supreme religious rank which the word Lord has with us ? 

We have seen that the great word T’ien, whilst pre-eminent in Chinese 
thought and of very definite religious significance, is not sufficiently personal 
to express the Christian thought of God. Could it be amplified by com- 
bination with the definitely personal word Chu? “ T’ien-Chu” is not an 
indigenous Chinese term, but both words in it are so familiar that when 
linked together they form a name indicating with unmistakable clearness 
both the universality and the personality of God as perceived in Christian 
faith. This suggestion was the solution of the problem which found most 
favour with the priests of the Dominican Order. The Jesuits, however, 
preferred the indigenous term Shangti and urged its adoption by the Church. 
The discussion was prolonged for nearly a century. Eventually the question 
was referred to Rome for decision. In 1715 a Papal Bull was issued decreeing 
that the term Shangti should be avoided and T’ien-Chu used for God; and 
that Shen be used for Spirit. The decision was loyally accepted in the 
Church, and T’ien-Chu became the authorised Catholic term for God. It also 
became the name or title of the Church itself. The Catholic Church in China 
is known as ‘‘ T’ien-Chu Chiao.” ’ 

This method of settling the question however had serious political reper- 
cussions, The Chinese Emperor K’ang-hsi, a scholarly and powerful ruler 
who had hitherto shown tolerance and favour toward the missionaries, was 
shocked and irritated that a Chinese linguistic question should be referred to 
and settled by a foreign potentate who had no first-hand knowledge of the 
language. The Asiatic monarch probably did not appreciate the spiritual 
aspect of the matter, but the method of settlement seemed an infringement of 
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sovereignty and created suspicions of political aims and ambitions in the 
Church, which brought unfortunate results. A few years later an edict was 
issued proscribing Christianity throughout the empire and confiscating 
Church property. The incident is past history and has no bearing on the 
term question, but it is still a salutary reminder in settling Chinese questions. 


Tue PrRoTESTANT MISSIONARIES’ CONTROVERSY. 


The “‘ term problem ” for the Protestant missionaries could not be settled 
by the decree of Rome any more than by an edict from Peking. Many 
individuals recognised the merits of the term ‘‘ T’ien-Chu,” but the fact that 
it was now also the differentiating title of the Roman Catholic Church pre- 
cluded it from being acceptable for general use as the Divine Name. The 
discussion was practically confined to the respective fitness of the two terms 
Shen’ and Shangti. Dr Morrison had used Shen in his translation of the 
Bible, but his successors, Drs Medhurst, Gutzlaff and Legge, favoured 
Shangti. The géneral missionary body appears to have been about equally 
divided. The public discussion reached its height about the middle of last 
century and thereafter gradually subsided. It may be said of it now that, 
considering the intensity of convictions and feelings on both sides, the 
controversy was conducted with becoming grace and restraint. The differences 
of opinion did not rend the Church or the missionary body. No authoritative 
decision was available and usage was left to individual choice. The Bible 
Societies (with whom rested the responsibility of publishing the Scriptures), 
true to their policy of avoiding controversy and serving all who desired to use 
the Book, published separate editions in each term—leaving it for those who 
bought, to choose which term they wished. Occasionally, echoes of the old 
discussion are still heard, but without attracting much attention. There 
appears to be general agreement that the question cannot be settled by 
foreign missionaries, but must be left to the experience and scholarship of 
Chinese Christians. 


CHINESE CHRISTIAN USAGE. 


Has any lead been given by those whom the question most concerns ; 
those whose faith and experience finds first expression in Chinese words— 
their mother tongue ; whose knowledge of the language and literature and 
history would entitle them to choose? It seems not/ Chinese-response to 
the Christian Message has not been lacking ; Chinese leadership and initiative 
in Christian activities, Church organisation and administration, evangelistic 
efforts and education, have developed notably during the last two or three 
decades ; in scholarship some Chinese Christians have reached high standards ; 
yet it cannot be said that they have shown any marked interest in the question 
which the foreign missionaries regarded as so vitally important. Scarcely 
has there been any expression of Chinese opinion as to!which is the most 
correct or appropriate term in their language for the Divine Name. Indi- 
vidually they appear to have adopted without prejudice whichever term was 
current among the missionaries or institutions with which they were associated, 
but collectively their attitude has been comprehensive and synthetic, using 
almost indiscriminately either or both of the terms over which the missionaries 
so seriously contended. This is the more surprising in view of Chinese tradi- 
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tional punctiliousness in terminology. If questioned about it, the thoughtful 
among them might say “ both Shen and Shangti, being old Chinese terms, 
were formerly pagan” (how could they have been~otherwise ?) ‘* but the 
knowledge of God which has come to us through the Bible and the Church 
gives new meaning to whichever name is used.” But however they (or we) 
may account for it, the noteworthy fact is that the question which so perplexed 
and divided their earlier foreign leaders assumes different proportions to them. 
So far from criticising and rejecting this term or that, Chinese Christians 
accept both. In this perhaps they have been wiser than they knew ! 

An interesting analogy appears in the Bible itself. How came it that 
there are two Hebrew words for’“‘ God” in Holy Writ ? Modern research 
has shown that “‘ Elohim” and “‘ Yahweh” are the outstanding marks of 
two strands or strata in the literature of the Old Testament. The traditions 
and narratives with which each term is associated appear to have had separate 
origin; they are marked by different characteristics and perhaps have 
different values. But few dispute that it was true instinct (or inspiration) 
which preserved both records and welded them into one composite literature. 

In comparing the two Chinese terms, Shen and Shangti, it has already 
been observed that each gives emphasis to an aspect of the Divine Nature 
which the other seems to lack. Has any human language any word which 
perfectly encompasses even our fragmentary apprehensions of ‘‘ God ” ? 

Chinese Christians have not confined themselves to Shen and Shangti. 
Their word Chu seems to be as fittingly applied to God as Lord is in English. 
The term T’ien-Chu remains specifically Roman Catholic, but the great word 
T’ien has come to its own in another way. 


T’reEN-F vu, 

Fu is Father. The fundamental Christian concept of God as Father (the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ) is specially rich and illuminating 
to Chinese minds. To them, there is no more honourable status than father- 
hood. But even fatherhood lacks universality and full divinity until it is 
united to T’ien. We shall hardly appreciate this by translating T’ien into 
our adjective ‘“* heavenly.”” Heavenly is apt to mean to us “ soft and sweet.” 
That would not do for T’ien at all! T’ien expresses loftiest dignity, authority 
and power. But it lacks the warmth and tenderness and personal character 
of the human, until it is united to Fu. The union of T’ien with Fu expresses 
a conception in the supremest sense Divine. 

The term T’ien-Fu does not appear to be indigenous Chinese. Yet it is 
not regarded as a foreign innovation. It seems to be as natural to Chinese 
Christians as to the foreign missionaries. It is neither Catholic nor Protestant, 
but equally appropriate to both. It comes into habitual use through the 
opening words of the Lord’s Prayer, and through familiarity with the con- 
sciousness of Jesus !- 

No unanimous endorsement of any Chinese term for “ God ”’ is likely. 
Present tendencies seem to indicate that in philosophy and theology there 
will be preponderating use of Shen. But in the spontaneous language of 
devotion, a region beyond mere academic criticism, the term T’ien-Fu 
prevails. 


-G. W. SHEPPARD. 


ORPINGTON. 
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THE GODHOOD AND MANHEAD OF JESUS. 
A POSITIVE RE-STATEMENT OF AN HISTORIC DOGMA. 
CANON H. G. ENGLAND, M.A. 


I HAVE chosen these somewhat unusual words Godhood and Manhead instead 
of Godhead and Manhood, and have given each a special meaning with the 
hope that they may help to remove a “ serious and longstanding confusion ” 
in one of the greatest problems of Theology. 

Nearly fifty years ago W. P. DuBose concluded his Preface to his fasci- 
nating work on The Ecumenical Councils with the following words :— 


“There is everywhere a manifest revival of Christological interest 
and discussion, and there are signs of a still deeper renewal of Christo- 
logical thought and science. A religious activity more earnest as well as 
more varied and conflicting than the world has known for a long time 
presses upon us with questions which demand both historical and 
scientific treatment. Especially is there serious and longstanding con- 
fusion with regard to the union and relation of the human and divine 
natures and functions in the person of our Lord. Partial defective views 
of his human activities, knowledge, and power—a higher or psychical 
Docetism—characterise our current theology. If we are to study these 
questions anew we must begin by going back to the past ; but we must 
not expect to find a completed and satisfactory solution of them in past 
thought, because the mind of Christendom has not yet fully thought them 
out. We must accept the genuine results of a former science, but we 
have something of our own to add to those results, as each succeeding age 
will have something to add to ours.” (Italics mine.) 


DuBose was unquestionably a deep thinker, but by no means a 
“* Modernist.” He sought particularly to establish the “‘ Catholic ”’ position, 
yet without suggesting that any statement of doctrine was final and in- 
fallible. This latter point is clear from his reference to a “‘ serious and long- 
standing confusion.” His “ catholic” position is made clear on pp 41f of 
The Ecumenical Councils, where he argues :— 


‘“‘ There are a great many natural truths that have long since passed 
through individual reasons into the universal reason of mankind—by 
which we mean not a separate common judgment but a common consent 
among all the particular judgments of men. And although individuals 
and even many individuals may theoretically deny such truths, yet the 
rational world does not question their claim or right to universality. In 
the same way there are truths of the Spirit that can be apprehended only 
by individual spirits but which, just because they are truths of the 
Spirit, necessary to spiritual thought and life and therefore true for all 
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spirits, are so accepted of all as to constitute a body of truth which we 
call catholic.” 


That one so loyal to the Catholic tradition should yet allow a place for 
rational criticism and revision of doctrine is an early indication of the modern 
trend of the more thoughtful of Catholic theologians to relax their opposition 
to the natural revelations of science and reason and to break away somewhat 
from their old pharisaical tendency to silence the voice of contemporary 
prophecy. 

We need not go to America for such signs of progress. If the present 
Dean of St Paul’s may be called a Modernist, he is certainly very fearful of 
transgressing the limits of orthodoxy. He is the editor of a volume of Essays 
in Explanation and Defence of the Christian Faith, which was published in 
1986. Although this book contains essays from the Principals of non- 
conformist colleges, the present Bishop of Derby and two other Anglican 
divines who later became bishops are also among the contributors. Yet in 
his Introduction to this volume the Dean does affirm that all the essays are 
“written with the assumption that reason and thought have inalienable 
rights in the sphere of religion,”’ and suggests that it is not sufficient to “ rely 
upon some kind of ‘ feeling,’ or upon a ‘ Revelation’ which produces no 
credentials capable of being examined by the intellect.” He concludes by 
saying :— : 


“The doctrines are not Christianity, but it cannot propagate itself 
from one generation to another without them. They are symbols around 
which the Christian life is built. To labour, therefore, to explain and 


commend, and if necessary to revise, the great affirmations of the Faith 
is an essential duty of the Church, and one which was never more obviously 
laid upon us than to-day. This labour of religious thinking is not the 
exclusive office of the expert theologian, it is the work in which all 
Christians have their part—for the mind of the Church is not that of the 
learned few but the corporate thinking of all believers.” (Italics mine.) 


I have no wish to be numbered among the “ learned few,” but I hold it 
rather an honour to be reckoned among thinking believers, and it is not to be 
expected that the honest thinker of to-day could accept as final the con- 
clusions of thinkers, however learned, who grappled with the problems of § 
Christology so long ago as the first few centuries of the Christian era. Such 
conclusions, however, having gained a majority assent at cecumenical councils, 
were sealed and protected with anathema by the ancient custodians of the 
Faith, and for this reason we have come to inherit a “serious and leng- 
standing confusion ” in certain statements of our standard creeds. This 
confusion has a definitely weakening effect upon the spiritual leadership and 
moral character of the Church. For if the Faith of the Church is not built 
solely and entirely upon the foundation of Truth the superstructure must 
sooner or later be rent by wrangling dissension. Church history gives one 
continuous record of such “ heresy and schism,” but far too much attention 
has been paid to the superficial symptoms, and far too little thought is being 
directed to the foundation cause. 

Criticism such as I have mentioned is much too indefinite tc instigate 
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revision of dogma, and the effect of vaguely indicating a weakness without 
providing a cure is to unsettle the faith of the fearful and to enfeeble the 
spiritual stimulus of the Church. 

No correction or amendment has yet been made in the formal statements 
of ancient orthodox Christology as a result of modern criticism. Very few, 
if any, definite proposals of revision have been put forward. The Nicene 
Creed still remains the standard test of orthodoxy, and according to the 
XXXIX Articles :— 


ALL “ The three Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athanasius’s Creed, and that 
which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, ought thoroughly to be 
received and believed : for they may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture.” (Article VIII.) 


These Articles have been binding upon the Church of England since 1562, 
and in matters of doctrine the Established Church remains where she was at 
the time of the Reformation. Indeed, that branch of the Christian Church 
which assumes most eagerly the title of “‘ Catholic ” is the most pharisaical 
in holding fast “ the tradition of men ” rather than give countenance to any 
modern prophet or progressive reformer. 

Many plausible attempts have been made to defend the ancient dogmas 
which come under dispute, but when the Bishop of Derby writes in “* explana- 
tion and defence ” of orthodox doctrine in his essay on The Christian Belief 
in Christ, he tells us that the official formule of orthodoxy “‘ do NOT explain ” 
the precise manner or mode of the union of the two distinct and distinguishable 
“natures ” (the divine and human) in the one “ person ” of the Christ. Dr 
Rawlinson adds, unblushingly, in parenthesis, ‘‘ perhaps it is fortunate that 
itis so” !! 

In this respect the Bishop is less courageous than DuBose who likewise 
states that “‘ the mind of Christendom has not yet fully thought out ” this 
particular problem, but claims that we of this generation may “* have some- 
thing of our own to add ”’ to the thoughts and conclusions of our predecessors. 
The Dean of St Paul’s goes farther than the Bishop when he suggests that it 
may be “ necessary to revise the great affirmations of the Faith,” and that 
such may be “ an essential duty of the Church.” However, he too seems to 
be lacking either in knowledge or courage to indicate how such revision is to 
be made. 

“* Where angels fear to tread,” lest they lose their high estate, I have 
myself been bold enough to rush in. The forces of evil have already entered 
our harbours of refuge and I refuse to accept the false security of smooth 
waters and safe anchorage within the ancient Ark of orthodoxy. Rather let 
me sail, alone if needs be, in my own little barque, and rely upon the strong 
breath of prophecy to carry me out to fight with the evil influences of false- 
hood, lethargy, and reactionary conservatism. 

In The Revelation of the Word (published in June 1948) I have set forth at 
length what I regard as my own inspired and reasoned explanation of the 
mode and manner of the “ Union of the divine and human natures and 
functions in the person of our Lord,”’ concerning which DuBose tells us there 
is such “ serious and longstanding confusion ” of thought. The challenge 
given to the orthodox tradition by my work has been complimented by 
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scholars, including the Dean, as ‘worthy of careful consideration. My argu- 
ment has so far proved invulnerable, and no criticism has yet come to my 
notice which leads me to retract from my position therein set forth, a position 
based upon the identification of the Logos of St John’s Gospel with the Holy 
Spirit in place of identification with the Son. 

As a further instance of confusion in the formal statement of orthodox 
Christology I would quote from the Quicunque Vult (Athanasius’s Creed) | 
where it is stated of the Son of God that he is :— 


“* Perfect God and perfect Man: of a reasonable soul and human 
flesh subsisting +: 
Equal to the Father as touching his Godhead ; and inferior to the 
Father as touching his Manhood.”’ 


Let it be noted that Godhead and Manhood are here regarded as diverse 
abstractions from one individual Personality. 

When one starts thinking in abstractions confusion may very easily 
result. We may say that Perfection and Equality are also abstract terms, 
generally applicable to abstractions only, or to objects of the very simplest 
character. Equality never can reasonably be applied to personality with all 
its complexity of nature. 

Let us pass over the thought of perfection with its ambiguous meaning 
—one source of confusion in itself. Then we may say that no two persons 
regarded in the totality of their complexity can be said to be “‘ equal,”’ They 
may be equal in age, height, or weight, and might even be regarded as equally 
intelligent. So, too, they may be equally human, but when considering 
individual persons in their entirety, no two can be found alike in every 
respect, and their dissimilarity, however minute in detail, makes it un- 
reasonable and erratic to affirm their absolute equality. 

If then it is stated of the Son that he is “‘ equal to the Father as touching 
his Godhead” we are considering an abstraction from the whole divine 
personality, and for the time being setting aside the Manhood of the Son. 
The Godhead, however, is itself an abstract concept of great complexity from 
which further abstractions are made in the Quicunque : “‘ The Father is made 
of none : neither created, nor begotten.” We may call this quality “ Aseity.” 
“* The Son is of the Father . . . begotten.” Here is ‘“‘ Begottenness,” ‘* The 
Holy Ghost is of the Father and the Son . . . proceeding.” This is known 
as the “‘ Procession ” of the Holy Ghost. Aseity, Begottenness, Procession, 
are thus given as three points of dissimilarity and distinction among the 
Persons of the Holy Trinity. In fact there appears to be a gradual descent 
in the quality of the Godhead, and in so far as that of the Son is lacking in 
the aseity of the Father, and the Father is too transcendent to be “* begotten,” 
it is evident that to regard the Son as “‘ equal to the Father as touching his 
Godhead ”’ is one instance of confusion of thought, unless it be claimed that 
“* begottenness ” is equal to aseity, and that is meaningless. Even in respect 
to the Godhead one cannot therefore reasonably affirm equality. Further- 
more, if we consider both Father and Son in the totality of their personality 
we have to include the Manhood together with the Godhead of the Son, and 
then what is the relationship to the Father? Is the Risen Christ (Perfect 
God and Perfect Man) equal or inferior to the Father ?. 
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If the Manhood is necessarily distinct from and inferior to the Godhead 
then the Son in the completeness of his personality again cannot be equal to 
the Father. Is he then greater or less than the Father ? When it is affirmed 
in the Quicunque that the Son is “inferior to the Father as touching his 
Manhood,” it certainly is not intended to imply that the Father possesses the 
quality of Manhood in a greater degree than the Son. It would appear, 
therefore, that Manhood is a minus quality when compared with the Godhead, 
otherwise Godhead: plus Manhood would render the Son greater than the 
Father. 

Let A equal the Perfect Godhead, and B equal Perfect Manhood, then, 
A —B is less than A, but A + B is greater than A. A cannot equal either 
A + B, or A —B, .*. the Son is not equal to the Father. 

The Quicunque assumes that the Manhood of the Son is a quality separable 
and distinguishable from his Godhead, else it could not be affirmed that the 
Son is equal to the Father in the first respect and inferior in the other. Hence 
the Manhood of the Son is assumed to be inferior to his own Godhood. It 
must be noted, however, that even the addition of an inferior quality adds to 
the total value. Sight may be regarded as of greater value than the sense of 
smell, yet a man possessed of all his senses is richer than he would be if 
deprived of any one sense, however inferior. Gold is more valuable than 
copper, and pounds than pence, yet our wealth is not lessened if we add pence 
to our pounds. Or, to take another illustration, we may imagine two pure 
ivory balls equal in quality, weight, and size, and say one ball is equal to the 
other. If one of these balls be painted red it may either add to or detract 
from its value, but because of the addition either of weight or size, taken as 
a whole the balls are no longer equal. IS, then, the Son greater than the 
Father ? 

Let it for the moment be assumed that the Manhood of the Son is other 
than, and distinct from his Godhead, then only if we regard the Son as having 
surrendered or abandoned his Manhood could it reasonably be stated as in 
the Quicwnque: “ And in this Trinity none is afore or after other: none is 
greater or less than another.” But no such abandonment or surrender is 
assumed in respect of the Son ‘* Who although he be (and remains) God and 
Man: yet he is not two but one Christ.” There does indeed seem to be 
“serious and longstanding confusion ” of thought in this ancient i ieere, of 
the Christian Faith. 

Rather than affirm “ equality ” we should do better to affirm the ** comple- 
ment ” of Father and Son. Fatherhood and Sonship are complementary 
relationships, and as such the one is necessary but not “ equal” to the other. 

As to the authority of Scripture for such doctrine, the assertion of equality 
is a definite contradiction tothe statement of our Lord recorded in the Gospel 
—‘* My Father is greater than I” (John xiv. 28). Even if this statement 
applied only to the earthly life of our Lord previous to his Resurrection, St 
Paul unquestionably affirms the eternal subordination of the Son when 
writing to the Church of Corinth he says :—‘* When all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also be subject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all” (I Cor. xv. 28). And again: “ The 
head of man is Christ . . . and the head of Christ is God ”’ (I Cor. xi. 8). 

The unity of each Person of the Holy Trinity cannot therefore reasonably 
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entail equality of Persons, and Article VIII is untrue in asserting that such 
a doctrine “‘ may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” 
How then are we to reconcile this conclusion with another statement recorded 
in the same Gospel: “ I and my Father are one ” ? 

We shall not come to a satisfactory solution of this problem of Unity 
unless we make some distinction in the meaning of Unity when applied (a) to 
the Unity of the Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and (b) when applied 
to the unity of the Godhood and Manhood of the Son. The unity of the | 
Godhead differs from the Son’s unity of Personality inasmuch as it is not a 
solitary “‘ mathematical unity ” of identity ; it is rather an “‘ organic unity ” 
as suggested by Professor Leonard Hodgson in his most recent work on The 
Doctrine of the Trinity, or, still better, it may be regarded as a unity of comple- 
mentary relationship, suggested naturally by the relation of Father to Son. 

Catholic tradition has never fully accepted the actual reality of filial 
relationship between Father and Son. The concept of the “ eternal generation 
of the Son ” is strictly speaking a denial of any true form of sonship, whether 
we regard it as literal or allegorical in its reference. The phrase conceived by 
Origen was adopted as a purely defensive measure in a vain effort to maintain 
a doctrine of the eternal pre-existence of the Son. This was rendered necessary 
by confusing the identity of the Son with the Logos, a confusion probably 
taken over both by St John and St Paul from the writings of Philo, either 
directly or indirectly. According to Philo there are at least two forms of 
sonship, the ideal and the real. ‘‘ The ideal world is the elder, the visible 
world is the younger son of God; time is the son of the world, and the 
Grandson of God ” ! (Dorner, Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Div. I, Vol. I, 
Appendix, Note I). 

In what sense can Time be considered a son ? 

Evidently Philo is largely responsible for this inapposite symbolism of 
sonship adopted by orthodoxy, a symbol which for aptness comes far short of 
the illuminating analogies‘used by our Lord such as we find in the Parables 
of the Gospel. Unbiassed by prejudice, we are almost compelled to regard 
the filial relationship as actual and literal when Jesus refers to his kinship 
with his “ Father in Heaven.” It is‘in no such strained allegorical sense of 
sonship as Philo saw in the relationship of Time to the world. However, 
even to such a degree do the vagaries of Philo seem to have infected early 
Christian theology. 

The Logos of Philo is a concept very similar to the “ Idea ” of Plato, and 
if we are to hypostasise such a concept at all it would be more appropriate to 
relate spirit to spirit, i.e. to identify the Logos with the Holy Spirit rather 
than with Jesus of Nazareth. 

In order to harmonise Greek philosophy with Christian revelation we 
must then regard the Logos or Holy Spirit not as an “ elder son ”’ but rather 
as the Primary Issue, the Initial Offspring of God, and to reckon the material- 
isation of this spiritual Activity which is found in Creation as the Secondary 
Issue or Offspring of God. Either term is preferable to that of sonship. They 
are both more in accord with the orthodox phraseology of the “* Procession ”’ 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The Zenith of Creation is not reached, no creature worthy to be called a 
Son appears, until Man, the true “image” of God has been evolved. 
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The Sonship of God is not, however, fully consummated until Jesus is 
“ glorified,” that is, when his Godhood becomes matured. 

I use the term “‘ Godhood ”. deliberately in preference to Godhead as 
expressing the quality of a genus or species rather than the character of a 
single or unitary Being. As the term Manhood is applicable to all mankind, 
so also Godhood may be used to express the quality of all who partake of 
divinity. It is as difficult to draw the dividing line between Godhood and 
Manhood, where once they have been united, as it is between Humanity and 
Animality. Yet the Goodhood transcends the Manhood as Man transcends 
the Animal. The lesser is the necessary medium for the expression of the 


- greater, so that the one is not actually complete without the other, they are in 


fact inseparable and practically indistinguishable once they are united. The 
fact of the Incarnation is evidence enough that as Man cannot give expression to 
himself apart from the physical members of his body, so too God is dependent 
upon the material or hylic mediums of Creation for his fullest Self-expression 
and Self-realisation. «Hence the Unity of the Godhood and Manhood in the 
Person of the Son may be regarded as a “* Mathematical unity ”’ of identity. 

Some may regard this strange doctrine as a kind of Neo-Pantheism ; and 
to. say that Godhood may be found in an indefinite number of human beings 
may seem at first. to be opposed to any form of monotheism. Yet it does not 
necessarily involve that form of polytheism which was so revolting to the 
mind of the later Jewish prophets. Just as the orthodox doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity affirms “ Three Persons, One God,” so what I have called 
Henopolytheism may suggest many individual persons each having the same 
quality of Godhood, sharing one common Divinity, and co-operating in 
perfect unity, but all subject to One Supreme Godhead, Who is called the 
“ Father ” by the Man of Nazareth. 

Submissive obedience can be more than a sign of discipleship, for conscious 


_¢o-operation with God is one necessary means of union with God. A conscious 


voluntary co-operation is also necessary for the highest and truest form of 
worship. ‘* Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven.” And, again, it was because Jesus could say “‘ My meat is to do the 
will of my Father ” that he was also able to say “‘ I and my Father are one.’ 
The Son was in perfect and complete co-operation with the Fethen, and what 
higher Unity of Personality can there be than this ? 

If now we identify the Logos with the Holy Spirit as a means of SEN 
Greek philosophy with Christian revelation, then the Logos is something more 
than the single “‘ Idea ” of the Son of Nazareth. According to the Gospel of 
St John the Word is the instrument of all creation “‘ by whom all things were 
made,” and according to the Epistle to the Hebrews he is still “‘ upholding all 
things by the word of his power.” The Holy Spirit must therefore be more 
than the equivalent of the Idea, at first conceiving and then becoming 


' immanent in the whole of Creation for all time. The “Son” is but one of 


many realisations of the Ideal, even though we hold him to be the highest 
individual realisation ever yet manifested. The ‘‘ Son” is not the equivalent 
of every Issue or Offspring of God which would involve the whole Universe. 
Such a conception of Sonship must at any rate wait for the perfection of the 
whole Universe, and even then it is only analogical in its reference. 
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_ | The Son of Nazareth receives his peculiar ‘‘ substance ” of Godhood from 
the Holy Spirit at the time of his conception, according to the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke: ‘ That which is begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost ” 
(Matt. i. 20). ‘* The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee ; wherefore also the holy thing which is 
begotten shall be called the Son of God ” (Luke i. 85). Such an Offspring 
must necessarily be truly, equally, and identically, both human and divine, 
** of one substance with the Father,” and at the same time “ of one sub- 


stance” with his Mother. He is in fact of theanthropic substance, no less 


divine because he is “ of a human soul and human flesh subsisting,” for only 
by means of his humanity does he become the perfect manifestation of 
divinity. There is indeed a real primary affinity of substance between 
Manhood and Godhood, Manhood having an original potentiality of 
development into Godhood. 

If we are right in attributing any purpose, or design at all to the Great 
Architect of the Universe, then the realisation of that purpose, the concretion 
of that design, must be found in the materialisation of the Ideal, a progress 
in the experience of the Godhead. The doctrine of Simultaneity which makes 
all Past simultaneous with all Future is inconceivable and irrational. The 
Temporal is necessary to the reality of the Eternal. 

Finally, as I have distinguished Godhead from Godhood, the one par- 
ticular and individual, and the other universal, so too I would use the corre- 
sponding terms of Manhead and Manhood. Then the singularly perfect 
fulfilment of Man’s destiny in the Person of Jesus entitles his Manhood to be 
called the Manhead. He is indeed the “‘ Head of Man.” This perfect and 
supreme Manhood now becomes Godhood, a process of evolution similar to 
that of Animal evolving into Man, but on a higher plane. 

So then the title of Godhead must be restricted to the “ Father ” whose 
alone is the Headship of the Godhood or Deity. The Father as Godhead is 
thus the One Supreme Béing, but not alone in his possession of Godhood, 
even as Jesus, the Manhead, is the Head of Manhood but not alone Man. As 
other members of the human race become joined to the Body of Christ, truly 
regenerated and perfected in manhood by the Holy Spirit, they too share not 
only the Manhood of Jesus but his Godhood also, thus “augmenting the 
growth of the Deity ” (Col. ii. 19). This is the literal translation of the Greek 
text: “‘abfer riv adénow rod Oeod.”’ Where there is life there must be 
growth. Hence even the Living God must grow. 


HERBERT ENGLAND. 


Boscomse, BouRNEMOUTH. 
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THE RELIGION OF 'FHE VILLAGE. 


W. J. FERRAR, 
Late Rural Dean of Andover. 


MoRNING service in a village church sixty or seventy years ago was a real 
and striking expression of a traditional community life. The classes repre- 
sented were fully representative ; they were inter-dependent and varied ; 
they were united in simple acts of common worship. The squire, tanned and 
grey-haired, sat in his box-pew beneath the monuments commemorating fore- 
runners like himself with his family around him ; no power on earth would 
make him merge his ancestral seats in the now uniform pattern favoured by 
the Rector; there were rows of tenant-farmers in clean linen and decent 
frock-coats heading their line of well-nurtured wives and children; there 
were a few leisured residents accepted as part of the community ; row upon 
row of chubby children in good order filled a side-aisle and rattled out before 
the sermon ; a stalwart band of ringers, when the little five-minutes’ bell 
ceased ringing, emerged from the dark belfry, and took their accustomed 
station at the back ; the choir of young men and women was gathered round 
the harmonium, or, if surplices had been introduced, the boys were putting 
a final touch to rebellious locks at the looking glass in the vestry, ready to 
lead the Rector up the nave, when the music started. Squire, parson, farmer, 
blacksmith, carpenter, labourer, gardener, were all there, either with a job 
to do, or just as worshippers—young men and maidens, old men and children 
—each in his place to praise the name of the Lord ; for not to “ go to church ” 
cast something of a stigma on your family ; you were reckoned strange and 
queer, scarcely respectable. 

In most country parishes the service varied very little. Of course there 
were exceptions, when squire and rector agreed on a transformation of the 
traditional order. But normally Morning Prayer was said in full; and fol- 
lowed by the Ante-Communion ; the Litany in many churches was read in 
its rightful place between the two. The Psalms were generally read, and the 
Glorias and Canticles sung ; the responses were as yet seldom intoned ; two 
and sometimes three hymns were sung. 

The sermon came after the Nicene Creed, and published sermons of this 
period, such as Kingsley’s or Robertson’s will show that usually it occupied 
a full half-hour ; indeed, there were preachers who gave much fuller measure. 
Length was not resented ; if a sermon was good, it opened up some interesting 
simple fields of thought—there were few links then with a world outside the 
daily round—if it was dull, well, you could close your eyes and doze. 

The service generally took an hour and a half, or two hours for those who 
“ stayed ” for Communion on the first Sunday in the month. It was not 
considered too long for grown people, indeed to leave anything out, or to 
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preach a short sermon was sometimes resented. Long? It always had been 

long, and most of it was there in the Prayer-Book. The Prayer-Book? Yes, | 
most people knew their Prayer-Book, and had a copy of their own; they 
followed it line by line; and if they were laid by and could not come to | 
church, they sat by the fire, and read the Psalms or Lessons for the day 
with Collect, Epistle and Gospel. P 

“The Clack in the Kirkyard ” was very suggestive of the community | 
spirit. The service had been long, and the way home might be long; but § 
there was time for handshakes, and quite lengthy conversations before the 
worshippers in wagonette or gig, or just on foot through the fields, went their 
different ways. 

Say that the village and the scattered hamlets and farms were the home 
of 700 or 800 people, perhaps that morning congregation usually, including 
the children, would have numbered from 100 to 150 people. 

Now I fear we have changed all that. It is of course not fair to count 
heads in war-time. But there was a change for the worse long before even | 
the last war, We were noticing a diminishing Church attendance at the | 
opening of the present century. In many parishes things are no worse to-day | 
than they were during the past twenty years. The squire, if he is one of the P 
old clan, and elder members of his family will still be in his pew, one or two 
residents will be dotted here and there. But the farmers, except for a church- [ 
warden or a sidesman, or perhaps a bass or tenor in the choir, are no longer 
present in the seats inscribed possibly for 300 years with the name of their 
farms ; their wives too seldom appear now at morning service. The ringers 
and choirmen are, of course, depleted to-day, but they had decreased before 
the war ; now the church is lucky if there are a lad or two to ring the bells 
with the Rector’s aid ; and the choir—it is a none too orderly company of | 
small boys, who either scream as they did in the ears of Erasmus, or are shy [ 
and silent. ; ° 

To look down the pillared nave and aisles, where perhaps twenty people 
are scattered here and there, to see the Rector with half a dozen small boys 
in a magnificent choir behind a famous screen, inevitably reminds one of the 
one poor old Asiatic presenting his goose at the local shrine, thus dumbly 
proclaiming the downfall of Paganism in the Roman Empire. But let us not | 
think that this fall in church attendance in war or peace means the decay of 7 
our national religion. Our Christianity is still alive, though Christians sit so 
lightly to the duty of corporate worship. Here is a disease. We have to 
. diagnose it, and account for the failure of the sense of common need, and 
common life, which once found its supreme expression in common worship. 
And if modern life cannot properly adapt itself to the mould in which our 
fathers’ worship was set, it will be laid upon us to discover the form in which 
the corporate spirit of redeemed manhood can most naturally be led to 
present itself to its Heavenly Father. 

But the village service itself is markedly different to-day from that of 
sixty years ago. There are now two forms (so the bishops affirm) to choose 
from ; but, whichever Mattins is chosen, it is generally presented in a mangled 
form—Lessons, Psalms and Prayers used differ from church to church, and 
simple people endeavouring to follow the service with the Prayer-Book 
before them are soon at sea, and give up the effort in despair. An attempt 
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is made generally to sing the Canticles, Psalms and Responses ; ill-trained, 
illiterate and weak, the choir fails in most cases to lead the congregation, 
which resigns itself to silence, suffering agonies if there is music in its soul, 
while the organist strives to drown all defects with noise. Nothing could be © 
more unlike the ideal of common worship. The hymns seldom give the 
congregation a chance, for they are generally set too high—and how far away 
from the thought and aim of vigorous rustic life to-day are many of these 
relics of bygone phases of devotion ! 

But in many country parishes a Sung Eucharist has taken the place of 
Mattins; like many innovations its appeal, however good in itself, has 
depended on the tact, teaching-power, good sense and zeal of the innovator. 

The rustic worshipper could understand the ancient rhythm of Mattins 
or Evensong—he was used to it from early years, as his fathers were; he 
could understand the duty of Communion at Easter, Christmas and other 
occasions ; he took very seriously the “‘ Do this in memory of Me.” But it 
will take u long time to accustom him to the eucharistic worship provided 
for him, and at a Communion where all do not communicate he is all at sea, 
however devotional the music. The clergy who feel it their duty to make so 
great a change, should realise the fact that the rural outlook is essentially 
unsacramental. The effort to implant new habits at short notice, however 
good they may be in themselves, will always be disastrous in old centres of 
community-life. 

The changes we have noted, coincident as they are with revolutions in 
the whole course of rural life, must not be altogether attributed to the decay 
of religion. There are economic causes which have largely altered village life. 
In some cases the squire is no longer in the manor pew, because he no longer 
exists ; he has found it impossible to keep up his place, and is living in a 
London flat. His place has been taken, if at all, by an intruder who has 
little interest in the communal life of the village. The long decay of agri- 
culture may well account for the absence of the farmer. -Labour has been 
scarce, and money to pay increased wages for inferior powers scarcer. The 
farmer has been fighting week in week out with his back to the wall for sub- 
sistence. He and his family have done most of the work ; to exist he has had 
to become a hard-worked labourer, and the milk-industry, a chief means of 
supply, entails the same work on Sundays as on week-days. The days have 
passed when farmers’ wives could employ one or two maids ; they and their 
daughters must cook and clean, look after poultry and pigs maybe, churn, 
garden, and undertake the distribution of milk. This and much more is 
enough to make it well-nigh impossible for tired men and women to turn up 
clean and in their Sunday clothes at eleven o’clock at church a mile or two 
away. The Tithe question, too, though now it may be hoped happily settled, 
in the days of financial depression dulled and embittered the relations between 
farmer and parson. 

The old slow-moving village industries moreover have largely disappeared. 
The blacksmith and wheelwright are wanted no longer; the carpenter has 
migrated to town. Their place is taken by the garage at the cross-roads, 
whose owner is busier on Sundays than week-days, and his shop a rendezvous 
for the lads of the village. 

In many villages again the child-population has grown desperately small. 
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Long before the war, young married men no longer took to the land; they | 


found work in neighbouring towns, a more varied life, and better education 
as they thought for their children. The children left were useful about the 
place in the morning, and it was easier to postpone dressing them in their 


Sunday clothes for Sunday school in the afternoon. And so the children’s — 


aisle became emptier and emptier at morning church. 


Though all these changes may account for much, it must, of course, be | 


admitted that education, superficial reading, and the contradictions between 


religious professions and practice have produced unsettlement of mind in the — 
rural as in the artisan world. The knowledge of a wider world, the mastering — 
of mechanical appliances, the lure of the excitements and new interests of — 
towns not so far away as they once were, and intercourse with brothers and ~ 
sisters settled in some very different environment have resulted not so much in — 


a rejection of religion, or even a doubt of its reality, but rather in its being 


pressed out of its high place by the crowd of competing interests in modern — 


life. That strain and stress with which the religious leaders of all denomina- 


tions in the crowded areas of our population have been so long waging a © 
doubtful battle has now penetrated into the slow machine of the old rural 
order, to a great extent broken up the sense of community, and inevitably | 


affected religious ideas and corporate religious observance. The daily news- 
paper, the wireless entertainer, the machine, the welcome increase in material 
comfort, the aspirations surging through the labour world have attacked and 


largely conquered the self-centred interdependent community life of the | 


village church in a flood of fascinating novelty. 


The parson, too. He is seldom the squarson of long ago, he and his boys | 


and girls closely bound up with the life of the village, in easy circumstances, 


distinctly one of the gentry, country-born and bred. Often after years of | 
hard service in town or suburb he has taken a country living to end his days | 


in rural peace. Too often he is out of touch with country minds, and unable 
to adapt himself to country ways. One feels sometimes that such a man is 
disappointed at what seems like failure, and has little hope of bringing fresh 
life to the village church. Sometimes he is a younger man with little sym- 
pathy for traditions of teaching and worship different from those to which 
he has been accustomed as a curate in some ritualistic church, dogmatic, 
uncompromising, and determined to have things his own way. 

Alas! if country-folk are exiled by your fancies, they have long memories 


and do not come back—and there are no others to take their place. There — 
are cases where an emptied church is the fault of parson—and patron. | 


Perhaps they are not very many. 


There are then many causes besides an actual failure of the religious sense, | 


which may be held in some measure accountable for the sparse attendance in 
country churches. The real fact is that town ways have during the past fifty 
years been infiltrating more and more into village life. Church attendance in 
a village of 500 souls may seem very small to-day ; but it shows generally 
a higher ratio to population than many a town church which is regarded as a 


vigorous centre of spiritual life. Say that three or four hundred people |” 


gather at some well-known church in London or its suburbs—and that is a 


good congregation these days—it must be realised that possibly the population | 
of the parish is 10,000, and that a noted church draws largely from parishes | 
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outside its borders. After all the little flock does not compare so badly with 
the larger ones. 

Then, too, the village still responds well to the call of the great festivals, 
it does not neglect Good Friday, and the Harvest Thanksgiving is as popular 
as ever. Great national calls to prayer, rejoicing, or mourning are loyally 
answered. A strong sense of communal life is shown in the numbers who come 
to weddings, funerals and baptisms. 

Apart altogether from the question of putting new life into English 
religion as a whole—that God alone can do—there would seem to be still 
points of village life which might be made use of to prevent things falling 
still lower. There is still a common life in country places, of which religious 
observance has been in the past the consecration or manifestation. It would 
be well to emphasise that sense of community in the Church Service itself as 
far as possible. 

Country folk are often suspicious of other idioms ;than their own. It 
is probable that men born and bred in the country, who have known practical 
farm work, and been associated with country pursuits from their boyhood, 
would speak the rustic idiom, and gain a better response than the man who 
has only known the country in brief holidays. It would be well for candidates 
for Holy Orders to be especially sought for from farms and country families, 
and that some sort of undertaking should be given that they would, if called 
upon, devote themselves to country work. In the future, owing to the 
depreciation of the value of benefices and the amalgamation of livings, there 
may be opportunities for service in brotherhoods of clergy serving a number 
of parishes, which would form training schools for men marked for country 
work, 

It seems obvious that the chief factor in the salvaging of institutional 
religion in rural parishes must be the suitability of the men appointed to 
undertake it. Countrymen by birth and upbringing are needed, full of 
sympathy with the special difficulties of life on the land, men of straight 
address, quick at awaking the dormant spiritual faculties buried beneath the 
pressure of mundane duties, men of patience and pertinacity in pursuing 
what they want, above all “‘ men whom the spirit of the Lord hath touched.” 


W. J. FERRAR. 


BourRNEMOUTH. 














RESEARCH WORK IN THE CHURCH— 
A PROSPECT. 


Tue REVEREND A. T. WELFORD, M.A., 
Chaplain of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


A. THE NEED For A NEw TyPeE OF RESEARCH. 


ViewED from some angles, the work of the Church in all its denominations 
falls into two divisions. On the.one hand there is what may be called the 
theoretical part : the guardianship of a Gospel, of a body of doctrine and of 
an ever-growing tradition. On the other hand there is what may be called 
the practical part: the proclamation of that Gospel, the teaching of the 
body of doctrine and the realisation of the tradition in a functioning Christian 
community. In the course of its life, the Church has always recognised that 
study and research are vitally necessary if its work is to be effective and its 
message sound. The great bulk, however, of this study and research would 
seem to have been confined to such matters as documentary criticism, history 
and subjects of a philosophical nature, all of which are concerned with the 
theoretical side. While a certain amount of study has been devoted to the 
practical side, the quantity has been relatively small, and such research work 
as has been undertaken has consisted more of the recording of the experiences 
and views of single individuals, than ef objective surveys of material culled 
from wide areas. 2 

During the past few years a number of techniques have been evolved, in 
particular by students of psychology and the social sciences, which are capable 
of being applied with profit to some, at any rate, of the practical problems 
of the Church. These techniques aim at obtaining data which are fuller, 
wider and more objective than those which can be obtained by the lone 
observer working from his own unchecked observations. In particular, the 
use of statistical methods has produced results and made available data 
which not only enable accurate views to be obtained of relatively obvious 
phenomena, but enable the workings of factors and forces, which are invisible 
to ordinary observation, to be seen and their importance assessed with 
tolerable clarity. In other spheres these new techniques have been widely 
applied, but the Church, with the possible exception of the Roman Catholics, 
has lagged behind somewhat in this respect, with the result that those 
engaged in active pastoral work, while they have a wealth of learning behind 
them on the theoretical side, have relatively little of connected data to help 
them on the practical side. 

A certain amount of the work done in other fields can be applied directly 
to the problems of the Church, but, for the most part, the findings of this 
work must be regarded, from the Church point of view, as a raw material, 
needing to be treated and adapted before it can be useful. In addition, the 
68 
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Church has many problems which are essentially its own and which have not, 
as yet, been touched. Even in cases where there are problems which concern 
it as well as certain other bodies, the amount of work that has yet been done 
is often quite inadequate. It would seem clear, therefore, that the Church 
could, with great profit, undertake a certain amount of this sort of work 
itself. 


B. THe NaturRE OF THE RESEARCH REQUIRED. 


As examples of the type of work envisaged, the following brief descriptions 
of three pieces of research work already carried out and one outline suggestion 
for a piece of research are given. It is to be emphasised that these are intended 
as examples only and do not represent more than a few of the techniques which 
might be used and the types of problem with which it should be possible to 
deal. 

(1) Perhaps the most famous and comprehensive piece of work already 
carried out in this field is the study of conversion and religious development 
during adolescence made by Professor E. D. Starbuck and published under 
the title The Psychology of Religion as long ago as 1889. 

Starbuck collected his data by means of a questionnaire which asked his 
“subjects ” for detailed information about conversion experiences and the 
events and states of mind preceding and following them, and also about their 
general religious, mental and physical development. Several hundred men 
and women answered this questionnaire and their answers to the various 
questions were tabulated. 

In this way Starbuck was able to produce quantitative data about, for 
instance, the ages at which conversion most frequently takes place, showing 
that for boys there seems to be a steady rise until the age of sixteen, followed 
by a steady fall; while for girls there are three peak ages at thirteen, sixteen 
and eighteen years. To take another example, he found that of those con- 
verted at revival meetings, 87 per cent. ‘“‘ relapsed” later, while for those 
converted in the course of ordinary church life, the percentage was only 89. 

Starbuck did not apply the refinements of modern mathematical tests to 
find out how far his data could be regarded as reliable, but testimony to the 
soundness of his general findings is borne by the fact that most present-day 
theories about conversion can trace their origin or, at any rate, their first 
clear demonstration in his work, which has stood the test of forty-five search- 
ing years. 

(2) As a second example, in this case from a field other than the study 
of religion, may be quoted the recent enquiry into juvenile delinquency, 
published under the title Young Offenders, by A. M. Carr-Saunders, H. 
Mannheim and E. C. Rhodes. 

Information was obtained from the records of nearly 2,000 delinquent 
boys and supplemented by a carefully standardised enquiry into their 
environmental and social conditions. For comparison and checking, similar 
information was obtained about a “ control” group of approximately the 
same number of non-delinquent boys. 

The information was tabulated and comparative figures for delinquents 
and controls worked out for various factors. As an example of findings thus 
obtained, it was shown that about 80 per cent. of the control group came 
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from normal families (i.e. families consisting of husband and wife who are 
parents of the boy in question and having their children of appropriate age 
living at home), while of the delinquents the percentage was only 68. Groups 
such as these were further divided, so that more detailed indication of the 
factors going with juvenile crime could be ascertained. For instance, of those 
boys living in normal families, the percentages of those whose parents were 
in normal health were 88 for the “‘ controls ” and 72 for the delinquents. Or 
again, of the same group, the percentages of those living in London who 
attended Church or Sunday School regularly were 89 for “ controls” and 
29 for delinquents, while the percentages of those who did not go to Church 
or Sunday School at all were 88 and 50 respectively. 

The technique used in this enquiry, when compared with that of Star- 
buck, shows a number of important refinements, such as the use of “‘ controls ” 


and of information obtained from records and the standardised reports of | 


trained observers, rather than statements supplied spontaneously by the 
*‘ subjects ” of the enquiry themselves. The type of result obtained is of 
great value, although it must be used with caution. What is shown by the 
various sets of figures is a number of partial correlations between juvenile 
delinquency and certain environmental and social conditions. These corre- 
lations do not necessarily indicate any of the root causes, but are, of course, 
an important step in the direction of their discovery. 

(8) The two examples already quoted are of major pieces of research. 
As an example of a relatively small piece of research and of a more experi- 
mental type of technique, an enquiry into the form of language preferred for 
prayers may be cited. 

About 180 persons were given four prayers of similar content, but 
expressed in different types of language, and were asked to arrange them in 
order of preference. The orders of preference given, when tabulated, 
indicated clear differences between different groups of people : for instance, 
between clergy and ordinands on the one hand and lay churchgoers on the 
other, or between churchgoers on the one hand and non-churchgoers on the 
other. It was also shown that verbal familiarity of a prayer, quite apart from 
its content, was a factor making for popularity. 

(4) All the above examples involved the obtaining of information from 
considerable numbers of individuals. Much useful work could, however, be 
based mainly on the analysis of records. For instance, in the case of the 


Church of England, an examination of the records of Communicants and of © 


the Electoral Rolls of a number of parishes might reveal interesting facts, 
such, perhaps, as a seasonal rise and fall in numbers attending Communion 
Services, with broader rises and falls extending over longer periods and 
showing some linkage with such factors as economic prosperity or depression 
in the district, the advent of a new incumbent or the introduction of a new 
parish organisation. The examination of such records might not give a very 
accurate picture of church life as a whole in any given parish, but its reliability 
could be checked in various ways, such as by making a count extending over 
a few weeks of persons attending various types of service. The numbers 
attending could be correlated with the recorded numbers of Communicants 
and the numbers on the Electoral Roll and the correlation factors thus 
obtained would give a measure of the reliability of the records. Whatever 
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this turned out to be, that is to say whether the correlation was large or small, 
it is likely that it would be of considerable interest. 

Work of the type illustrated in these examples is more in the nature of 
fundamental, academic research than of research into immediate practical 
problems. While such work remains as rare as it is at present, this is to be 
expected, as it is impossible to carry out worth-while investigations into 
immediate detailed problems unless a fairly solid foundation of data exists 
which can act as a base from which such investigations can start out. It 
would therefore seem that any attempt to deal adequately with practical 
problems in this way would require the undertaking as a preliminary of a 
programme of relatively fundamental research. This preliminary work might, 
perhaps, consist of investigations into such matters as :— 

(a) the beliefs held by churchgoers and their differences from those held 
by non-churchgoers ; 

(b) the reasons for churchgoing ; 

(c) the effect of economic factors upon religious outlook and church 
attendance ; 

(d) the mental differences between members of the various denominations ; 

(e) the mental differences between town and country congregations ; 

(f) the relative effectiveness of various church organisations in different 
localities. 

All these matters would appear, primd facie, to be amenable to treatment 
in such a way as to produce data which would be more objective and reliable 
than those at present available. Some possible methods of treating them 
have been outlined in the examples of work quoted, such as various types of 
questionnaire, certain types of ‘‘ mass observation technique,” ! the statistical 
analysis of records, and, in a few cases, true scientific experiment. While the 
results of such investigations would probably be of considerable general 
interest, they could hardly be expected to be of direct application to detailed 
local problems. 

Once, however, a body" of data giving a general background had been 
built up, there would be the possibility of dealing directly with particular 
detailed problems which might concern the Church either as a whole or in 
individual localities. Examples of such problems which might be taken are : 

(a) Having regard to the size and type of a given parish or congregation, 
what is likely to be the best type of youth organisation for dealing with boys 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty ? 

(b) What is the optimum length of time for an incumbent or minister 
possessed of certain personal qualities to work in a given type of locality ? 

(c) In a given type of town or village what are likely to be the results of 
introducing such types of special service as a “ Parish Communion,” and 
what points should be borne in mind when doing so ? 

(d) In the case of children between, say, eleven and fourteen years, is a 
Sunday School or a children’s church the more likely to produce, in a given 
locality, regular churchgoing at a later age ? 


1 An example of research into the attitudes that exist towards religion and church- 
going by means of the ‘“ mass observation ’’ technique has been published recently by 
F. E. Moreton in the British Journal of Educational Pigchology, Vol. XIV, Part II, June, 
1944, 
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(e) In a given type of town or country district what results are likely to 
follow the holding of a ‘‘ Mission,”’ and how often should such missions be 
held ? 

From the examples given it will be seen that the type of investigation 
advocated is of an essentially practical and “ applied-’? nature and is not 
intended to consider such matters as the rightness and value of Christian 
institutions. It is felt, however, that, while it could not by itself provide the 
basis of judgments about these matters in which very much deeper issues 
are involved, it might furnish some information of use to those engaged in 
such work. 





C. RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE MEANS OF CARRYING OUT 
THIS RESEARCH. 


(1) The Need for a Team of Workers. Work of this nature, if it is to be 
dene well, obviously demands a wide knowledge of many different subjects, 
such as ; 

pastoral work and the problems involved in it, 








psychology, especially social psychology and mental-testing techniques, | 

familiarity with the techniques employed in social surveys ) suel 
and, for the full treatment of results, sun 

a sound knowledge of statistical methods. _ . 1 toc 

It is clear that all these abilities are not likely to be combined in one 
individual and that therefore a small team of carefully selected workers acting | > wot 
together is indicated. The value of team work in conducting research of cler 
certain types is becoming increasingly recognised. Not only can the members | | 
of a team jointly possess a range of knowledge and ability greater than that pro 
of any one individual, but experience has shown that the conditions of work [> an: 
in a team are considerably more stimulating and result, in most cases, in the }) ind 
ability to deal with a greater volume of work and in the attainment ofahigher |) act 
standard. ‘ q 

(2) Sponsoring of the Team. A team of this kind might be sponsored sho 
either by some interdenominational body or by the authorities of a single | 
denomination. In favour of the former, it may be urged that the work done 


would almost certainly be of relevance to all denominations, that it would | 
hardly be satisfactory or indeed possible in dealing with many types of y 
problem to investigate conditions in a single denomination alone, that inter- fF 
denominational sponsoring would favour the making of wide contacts, and | 
would consequently make available greater resources and broaden the field 

from which members could be recruited, and thereby enhance the quality of 

the team. It is possible, however, that administration would be simplified, |) in( 
and that the members would be able to work together in closer harmony, if a mig 
team was sponsored by and recruited from a single denomination. 





(8) Composition of the Team. The exact composition of such a team would hou 
have to depend upon the qualifications of the persons available, but below is any 
given a suggested composition which, it is considered, would be likely to work pro 


satisfactorily. 
(a) At the head of the team should be a Director, who should be a man of 
standing, possessed of wide contacts. He would be responsible for external 
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relationships and, while allowing those under him the greatest possible 
freedom to develop their own lines of work, he should exercise a general super- 
vision and, as far as possible, co-ordinate their efforts. 

(b) An Assistant Director, who would be responsible for matters of internal 
administration. It would be very desirable that both the Director and 
Assistant Director should be doing some research work themselves and not 
regard their duties as purely administrative. 

(c) Two persons with some experience of research work. 

(d) Two persons who would not necessarily have had any experience of 
research work, but who were capable of taking an intelligent interest and of 
acting as assistants to other members of the team. 

(e) A competent Secretary /Shorthand-typist, to deal with correspondence 
and to assist in the preparation of papers and reports. 

The members of such a team might not all be forthcoming at once. It 
cannot be emphasised too strongly that in this event it would be wiser to 
start with a smaller team and to increase its size gradually as suitable men or 
women appeared, rather than to attempt to staff it fully at the outset with 
such persons as might be immediately available. 

(4) Work of the Team. (a) During an initial period of three to five years 
such a team would probably need to devote its main attention to general 
surveys intended not so much to find the answers to particular problems, as 
to create a basis of facts which could later be used for this purpose. 

(6) As this work progressed, the team would amass information which 
would enable members of it to give lectures at theological colleges and to 
clergy and ministers’ study groups. 

(c) As a result of such lecturing, a number of specific questions would 
probably be referred to the team. In some cases it would be possible to give 
an answer to such questions at once. In any case, they would be valuable as 
indicating the most fruitful and important lines of future work and would 
act as a considerable stimulus. 

(5) Location and Premises. (a) In choosing a place from which a team 
should operate, it would seem of prime importance that there should be : 

(i) Easy contact with a University Department of Theology and some 
Theological Colleges ; 

(ii) The possibility of close and constant contact with Univesity Depart- 

ments of Psychology, Economics, Education and Social Sciences ; 

(iii) Access to a first-rate library. 

(iv) It would also be advantageous for there to be easy access to districts 

of several different types. 

In view of these desiderata, a team might well be situated in London or 
in Oxford or Cambridge, although a centre such as Manchester or Birmingham 
might be suitable. 

(b) With regard to premises, it would be convenient if the unit could be 
housed within the buildings of some suitable University Department, or, at 
any rate, close to them. As much of the time of members of a team would 
probably be spent making investigations “in the field,” during which time 


1 A team sponsored by the Church of England could do much to implement many of the 
pro of the Archbishops’ Commission on Training for the Ministry. cf. paragraphs 
); 117; 133 (b), (c); 186 (a) ; and in particular 116. 
Vou. XLIII. No, 1. 3* 
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they would be away from their ‘‘ Headquarters,” three or four rooms should 
be fully adequate accommodation. 

The premises should not be residential, as this might introduce personal 
problems, but it would be convenient if members could live in or be associated 
with various University Colleges, Theological Colleges or Halls of Residence. 

(6) Finance. (a) Staff. The salaries of workers belonging to com- 
parable units in other fields usually range from £750 for a Director to £250 
for a Research Assistant. For the present team, it would seem that salaries 
ought to approximate to those of persons of comparable experience engaged 
in more usual forms of work for the Church. On this basis the scale might 
be: Director, £600; Assistant Director, £450; two Research Workers, 
£350 each; two Research Assistants, £225 each. If £200 were added in 
respect of the Secretary/Shorthand-typist, the total bill for salaries would be 
£2,400. 

If members of the team were to devote a portion of their time to other 
paid work connected with the Church, it would be reasonable to reduce the 
above rates very materially. Such other work might be concerned with 
certain types of theological college appointment, pastoral work, minor 
University and College post, and, in the Church of England, cathedral or 
diocesan appointment. 

(b) Eapenses. As the work of a team would involve a large number of 
visits to towns and villages of various types, it is likely that the members 
would have heavy travelling expenses. It is estimated that these might 
amount to as much as £500 per annum. In addition there would be incidental 
office expenses, say £100 per annum. 

(c) Premises. The cost of these would depend upon the type of accommo- 
dation obtained, and, to some extent, upon the place in which the team was 
situated. It seems more than likely that premises could be found, for a time 
at any rate, in some University or Church building at a low rent. 

(7) Publication of Results. Provision would need to be made for the 
findings of such teams to be made generally available. This might well be 
done by means of a journal published annually. Such a journal could 
probably be reckoned to pay for itself. 

A. T. WELForD. 


St Joun’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


THE Late Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, M.A., D.D., Lirr.D. (1870-1944). 


Ordained in 1896; Professor of the Exegesis of the New Testament, Mansfield 

College, Oxford, 1911-15; Professor of Church History, United Free Church 

College, Glasgow, 1915-27, and at the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
1927-39. 


TuE death of James Moffatt has removed from among us one who—in addition to 
his contributions to Biblical scholarship in the special sense of that term—has 
accomplished a work of immeasurable value in helping thoughtful laymen to gain 
a deeper insight into the human and religious import of the Christian Scriptures. 
In his famous Translation of the New Testament and in his later Translation of the 
Old Testament he made it clear that these works were not intended to be a revision 
of the greatest English classic. His purpose was to offer an entirely new translation 
in modern terms; and in the case of the New Testament he was able to make 
effective use of the new knowledge of Hellenistic Greek provided by the papyri. 
It appears that the far-reaching appeal made by this work led to the publication of 
the series of Moffatt Commentaries, in which the Moffatt Translation is the recognised 
starting-point for each contributor, who, none the less, was given a free hand to 
interpret the text according to his own judgement. The Editor’s own contribution 
to the series consists of a Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians and 
two suggestive books on special topics—The Doctrine of Love in the New Testament 
and The Doctrine of Grace in the New Testament. The complete list of Moffatt’s 
publications contains thirty titles ; and his wide literary interests are reflected in 
the interest of his exegetical writings, which are more than purely historical and 
theological. This is apparent even in his most elaborate work of this kind, The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the series of “‘ International Critical Commentaries.” In 
his last book, Jesus Christ the Same (1942), he showed how the ideal of “ historical 
perspective ” which he had previously set forth in his Hibbert Lectures on The 
Approach to the New Testament, can be applied to attain to a picture of the life and 
work of Jesus with a genuine religious appeal not gained by a sacrifice of historical 
truth. 

Special reference must be made to his connection with the work of this JouRNAL. 
Moffatt was the last survivor of the original (British) Editorial Board, which was 
formed at the foundation of the H1isBeRT JOURNAL in 1902, and which has long 
ceased to exist. It is therefore of some historical importance to place on record here 
the names of the other members. They were: J. Sutherland Black, LL.D., London ; 
the Rev. Canon T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Litt.D., Oxford ; Professor Percy Gardner, 
Litt.D., Oxford ; the Rev. James Drummond, LL.D., Litt.D., Oxford ; Professor 
Henry Jones, LL.D., D.Lit., Glasgow ; the Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., Dean 
of Durham ; Principal Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., F.R.S., Birmingham ; Professor 
J. H. Muirhead, M.A., Birmingham ; Sir Edward Russell, Liverpool; the Right 
Rev. C. W. Stubbs, D.D., Bishop of Truro; and Professor James Ward, LL.D., 
Cambridge. In the course of an Editorial published in Vol. I, No. 1, the following 
15 
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statement occurs: ‘‘ We stand for three positive truths : that the Goal of thought 
is One ; that thought, striving to reach the Goal, must for ever move ; that in the 
conflict of opinion the movement is furthered by which the many approach the 
One: these three principles, which are evidently co-ordinate, express the spirit of 
the Hissert JourNnat as a ‘ Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy ’.” 
Moffatt took an active part in promoting the foundation of the JouRNAL on these 
Catholic lines, and was one of the most helpful of its early supporters. He was a 
frequent contributor to its pages, in addition to writing the Surveys of Theological 
Literature. The available space was not at that time so severely restricted as it has 
been recently ; but he gave up that part of the work owing to the war-time un- 
certainties of the Atlantic mails. His departure from among us is felt as a great 
loss ; but he leaves behind the memory of a truly great scholar, animated by a spirit 
which will remain and grow when the creedal dogmatisms of our day have ceased 
to be. 


J. Puiosopuy. 


The Lectures annually delivered on the Henriette Hertz Foundation under the 
auspices of the British Academy have produced a number of important contributions 
to modern thought. The tradition is worthily represented by the last two of these, 
namely, by Professor A. A. Luce on “ Immaterialism,”’ and Professor H. J. Paton 
on the question ‘“‘ Can Reason be Practical?” Professor Luce gives a forcible 
defence of the principle and much of the argument on which Berkeley based his 
denial of the existence of ‘‘ matter.’’ The conclusion is that ‘‘ matter ” as we know 
it, consists of ‘‘ sense-data ’’ (a term unfortunately current in recent philosophy, 
but probably less unfortunate than Berkeley’s term “ idea”). ‘‘ Matter” as we 
know it is regarded as nothing but a Vorstellung, a “‘ presentation ” or ‘* pheno- 
menon ”’ directly given in and through sense-perception. Many readers will suspect 
that Mr Luce is “ slaying the slain ”’ ; the notion of “* matter ”’ as it was understood 
during most of the nineteenth century has simply dropped out of modern physical 
science. On the other hand, nineteenth-century materialism is not yet “ slain,” 
although its scientific basis has disappeared.—Professor Paton’s Lecture deals with 
a matter of fundamental importance. Practical Reason, however we may interpret 
it in detail, he maintains, is characterised by having as its object a duty (and also a 
good) which is unconditioned by our desires. ‘‘ What appeals to the will of man in 
times of crisis is surely the call to overcome desires and fears, the call to obey an 
absolute and unconditioned duty or to seek an absolute and unconditioned good. 
. . . If we take this experience as valid and not illusory, we must, as it seems to 
me, say that he is moved by a practical Reason which is independent of desire, 
which arouses in him a feeling of reverence for the moral law and for those who 
follow it, and which is manifested in the service of an ideal society governed by the 
same law, a society of which he is a member. And although it is true that he may 
see this society as in the first instance his own country, it is also true that he is 
coming to see more and more clearly that it is a much wider society, ultimately a 
society of all those who care or are capable of caring for the triumph of a moral 
ideal in which all mankind may share ” (op. cit., p. 43).—In the July number of 
Mind, Professor W. T. Stace, under the title ‘‘ Positivism,” gives a devastating 
criticism of the claims of “‘ Logical Positivism.’”’ The principle of this theory (or 
method) has a wider range and may be described as “ empiricism.” The principle 
of empiricism concerns only the origination of ‘‘ simple ideas.” ‘It tells us, if 
no impressions [in Hume’s sense of ‘ impression ’] then no simple ideas. . . . It does 
not support any statement about what combinations of simple ideas are allowable 
and what are not. The rules of combination, whatever they are, do not rest upon 
the evidence on which the principle of empiricism rests ; they cannot be derived or 
developed out of the principle of empiricism and they are wholly independent of it. 
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It follows that neither the principle of empiricism nor any principle which follows 
from it can forbid any combination of ideas in a statement” (Stace, following the 
Logical Positivists, uses the term “ sentence ”).—In the last issue of the Austra- 
lasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy (which has come to hand after a long 
delay in transit), Mr J. A. Passmore, of the University of Sydney, N.S.W., gives 
the first portion of what will evidently be a most instructive and detailed examina- 
tion of ‘* Logical Positivism ”’ as set forth in recent writings of Carnap and Schlick, 
with special reference to their extraordinarily uncritical assumptions about the 
nature of language-——The same number of the Journal contains an Essay by Pro- 
fessor John Anderson, of the University of Sydney, entitled ‘“‘ The Servile State.” 
It is really a vigorous exposition of the principles of Herbert Spencer’s once-famous 
Essay “‘ The Man versus the State,” adapted to current conditions. ‘* The ideology 
of servility is rapidly gaining ground. . . . Even if the word freedom is used, 
‘freedom from want’ and ‘freedom from fear’ are simply the sufficiency and 
security the desire for which marks the servile mentality ” (p. 124). We doubt, 
however, whether even Spencer would have committed himself to that statement, 
or to the following (p. 129): ‘‘ One condition of recovery is the sharpening of the 
issues, which occurs when servility is gaining ground—the demonstration of the 
mischievous character of conceptions which had seemed harmless or even admirable 
—conceptions of ‘ service ’ or of ‘ the development of personality,’—the whole mass 
of philanthropic ideas.” It is not easy to see how “ the level of culture, the social 
status of learning ”’ (p. 128) would be benefited by a return to the politics of the 
jungle.—In the last issue of the Hrspert JourNAL we referred to the effective way 
in which Professor G. C. Field dealt with some recent “ left-wing ” criticisms of 
Plato ; and now we have the welcome publication (by the Cambridge University 
Press) of Sir Richard Livingstone’s Rede Lecture, Plato and Modern Education, in 
which he shows the modernity of Plato’s educational theories, and how, though in a 
social organisation very much simpler than ours, Plato anticipated ideas in education 
the value of which is now beginning to be recognised. As an educationist of experi- 
ence, Sir Richard has proposals to offer, of which perhaps the value of a training 
in philosophic and religious ideals goes deepest. ‘‘ If Plato and Aristotle are too 
remote,” he adds, ‘‘ I would give a great Cambridge historian as an example of a 
modern teacher who emphasised Values. It is not merely his vast learning that 
makes Lord Acton’s historical writing impressive; . . . it is his power of making 
the reader see history as a struggle of great forces of good and evil, wisdom and 
folly, justice and iniquity, the free and the unfree mind. History and (other 
subjects) should, I suggest, be taught in the spirit of Acton rather than of Bury ” 
(p. 34).—Dr F. Hertz, in his book Nationality in History and Politics has given a 
learned and comprehensive survey, historical and descriptive, of the eonditions in 
which nationality arises and the variety of forms which it has taken. His subject 
is “ nationality,” not ‘‘ nationalism,” hence the book is free from ‘“‘ propaganda ” 
and for that reason it is the more illuminating in view of the problems involved in 
“nationalism ’ to-day. The author concludes that the cohesion of a nation is due 
to its traditions and ideals as governing its historic struggles for unity, independence, 
and prestige.—Professor John Laird, in the course of his brief but very instructive 
survey of political theory, published under the title The Device of Government, 
observes that modern nation-states are not natural units ; ‘* most of the large ones 
have fought themselves into political unity.” By speaking of Government as a 
“ device,” Professor Laird implies that man, though “ instinctively ” gregarious 
and social, has no inborn tendencies towards an orderly and governed communal 
existence. Government is an “ institution.” He offers many wise comments on 
the forms which this ‘“‘ institution ’ has taken, though with almost no reference to 
their historical growth. Many readers will regret that the necessity of “* coercion ” 
or “‘ compulsion ” as a factor in Government, is referred to only incidentally in a 
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number of places, and receives no separate and consistent discussion.—No small 
part of the interest of Mr W. Jackson’s book, Roman Vergil, arises from the author’s 
picture of Vergil as anima naturaliter Christiana seeking to meet the needs of an age 
not unlike our own, when the Roman Empire was approaching the culmination of 
its power.—A recent writer has observed that the essence of tragedy “‘ consists in 
the reconciliation of warring opposites, the vindication of cosmic order as it shines 
through what appears to be a human chaos.” Whether we accept this view of 
tragedy as adequate or not, it is certainly the message of Sophoclean Tragedy, as 
Mr C. M. Bowra has shown in his book with that title : the message that “‘ despite 
human illusions, the Good is eternal ; that Good may arise out of evil to transform 
it; that there is a greater Order of Reality beyond what men call real; that 
sacrificial surrender to that greater Order is not loss but enrichment.” 


II. THEOLOGY 


The number of books and essays discussing the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to this present world steadily increases. There is always a danger difficult to 
avoid: on the one hand, of urging generalities which (though in themselves of 
fundamental importance) may through frequent repetition have the effect of 
‘* platitudes,”’ and on the other hand, of advocating detailed and difficult concrete 
conclusions which may seem in effect to be “* matters of opinion.” It is impossible 
to exaggerate the urgency of the need: in a world of spiritual disillusionment, 
bewilderment, and distress ; where acceptance of the final authority of the Nicene 
Creed is still declared to be the first condition of being a “* Christian ” ; where the 
Kingdom of God is identified with “* The Church ” as an organisation of ecclesiastical 
officials claiming authority from a supernatural source ; where the pathological 
theologies of Barth and Kierkegaard find many adherents ; where “ liberal ”’ in 
religion, is used as a term of abuse (as “‘ mere morality ’ was a generation ago) ; 
where, in the meantime, a brilliant Oxford writer has shown how a reactionary and 
obscurantist orthodoxy can be made into a “ best seller’ ; and where, in spite of 
all this, vast multitudes are untouched by Church influences of any kind. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in The Church Looks Forward, has published a selection 
of his sermons and addresses (up to January, 1944), discussing various aspects of 
the world’s present condition. It is noteworthy that in the address on “‘ The Crisis 
of Western Civilisation,” which he describes as “striking the key-note,’’ the 
Christological dogma which he believes to be essential to Christianity is not men- 
tioned. None the less, the ideal generalities and the concrete applications (so far 
as these are referred to) tend to fall apart. The address named above appears also 
as the first in a series entitled The Crisis of Western Civilisation and other Broadcasi 
Addresses, together with contributions by Dr J. H. Oldham, Dr J. H. Cockburn, 
Dr N. Micklem, the Catholic Archbishop of Westminster (Mgr. Griffin), and Dr W. 
Paton. The interest of this book consists in bringing together churchmen of different 
denominations.—In Plans for a World Peace (University of Chicago Press), Mr S. J. 
Hamilton has given in good literary form a well-documented account of the principal 
plans for preventing war and organising peace, from 1805 (Pierre Dubois) to 1918. 
The author hopes that chronicling past-failures will help planning for the future.— 
From the Epworth Press we have two books kindred in spirit: Dr W. Russell 
Brown’s Swarthmore Lecture on Man, Society, and Religion, and Dr E. W. Hirst’s 
book Studies in Christian Love. These books reflect the ideals characteristic of the 
Society of Friends. We believe that the “ acid test ” for the concrete application 
of these ideals is the problem of “ force,” first within a nation-state, and then in 
relation to the anarchial aggregate of “‘ sovereign ” nation-states produced by the 
political and religious history of Europe during the last four centuries. Dr Brain 
quotes a remarkable statement from William Penn, who (writing in 1693) proposed 
a supernational ‘‘ Sovereign or Imperial Diet, Parliament, or State of Europe, before 
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which sovereign assembly should be brought all differences depending between one 
sovereign and another that cannot be made up by private embassies before the 
Sessions begin ; and that if any of the sovereignties that constitute these imperial 
states [this Imperial State ?] shall refuse to submit their claims or pretentions to 
them, and seek their remedy by arms, or delay their compliance beyond the time 
prefixed in their resolutions, all the other sovereignties, united in one strength, 
shall compel the submission and performance of the sentence, with damages to the 
suffering party, and charges to the sovereignties that obliged their submission.” 
By this means ‘‘ Europe would quietly (sic) obtain the so-much desired and needed 
peace to her harassed inhabitants.” Dr Brain asks: ‘‘ Is Quakerism to-day in 
unity with William Penn? If not, what is our alternative ? It may not be our 
function as a religious body to concern ourselves with specific political measures, 
but must we not, as Quaker members of the larger society, be as concrete in our 
proposals for peace-making as we are in our rejection of war?” We fear that Dr 
Hirst’s book does not adequately meet this searching question. He eloquently and 
forcibly sets forth the sublime ideal of a real world-brotherhood of mankind, based 
on faith in the common Heavenly Father who is himself Love : “‘ a Christian Society 
established in all lands, which, embracing peoples of every tribe, race, and nation, 
uses for the glory of God and the service of man the bountiful resources of the earth 
and the vast achievements of human labour and culture ” (p. 116); on the other 
hand, he admits that “in an imperfect world, State government is indispensable, 
however incompatible the rule of force is with the reign of love. Nevertheless 
Christians have to adjust themselves to both spheres. Within limits they can do 
this without compromise ” (p. 101). But surely the whole practical problem is of 
the nature of the “ limits,” and where they are reached.—From the Epworth Press 
we have also The Christian Character in the Early Church, by Professor F. Bertram 
Clogg. This book is mainly exegetical and historical. The author’s purpose is to 
show that “if readers will go back to the earliest Christian records they will be 
reminded that the Christian Character is neither weak nor passive nor static, but is 
virile, positive, dynamic.” Almost all the books of the New Testament are used to 
illustrate the different aspects of that Character, and the views of Jewish as well as 
of Christian Scholars have been examined. We believe that the author has been 
successful in his purpose.—In reference to “‘ Islam,” the Muslim faith, a recent 
writer has said that ‘‘ we must take seriously a religion and a culture which not only 
in its heyday contributed much to the foundations of our own civilisation, but 
which, by reason of its internationalism, its complete lack of racialism and its 
missionary fervour, not to mention the large number of its adherents, has the 
strongest claim to be regarded as a world religion, whose political implications also 
need careful and objective consideration.”’ For this reason, Professor.Laurence E. 
Browne, of the University of Manchester, has done a valuable service in his book 
The Prospects of Islam, a book modest in appearance but rich in content. It is a 
mine of information given with insight into the inner meanings of the movement 
and its various tendencies. We quote Professor Browne’s conclusion: ‘“ All we 
can say is that as far as we can see there is no movement at present in Islam, no 
programme and no personality that can hold out the hope of such a recasting of 
their system of thought and life as is necessary for spiritual progress. As we see 
it, the amount of change required in Islam to make it a progressive spiritual force, 
is so great that it needs to be inaugurated by a Prophet; and so far, Muslims 
have been agreed that there can be no Prophet after Muhammad.” 


S. H. MELLONE. 


BrapFrorpb. 











REVIEWS. 


Berkeley’s Philosophical Commentaries. By Professor A. A. Luce, M.C., D.D., 
Litt.D. Thomas Nelson & Sons, London, 1944,—Pp. xlii + 485. Three and 
a half guineas net. . 


Tuts handsome edition—limited to 400 numbered copies—of what has hitherto 
been known as Berkeley’s Commonplace Book, is a sight for sore eyes in the fifth 
year of a world war. The set-up of the work—printing, paper, margins, binding— 
is a magnificent reminder of other and more spacious days. The task of editing 
has obviously been for Professor Luce a labour of love ; and he is to be congratu- 
lated on having produced so splendid a memorial to the most distinguished son of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

The work is well described as an editio diplomatica ; for within the limitations 
of print we have here a replica of the original manuscript. The original is reproduced 
“* page for page, line for line, and word for word.” Berkeley’s spelling and punctu- 
ation have been closely followed, and all his additions and erasures are clearly 
shown. 

As was first pointed out by Lorenz, the Commeniaries consist of two note-books 
bound together in one volume, and Professor Luce convincingly demonstrates the 
justice of Lorenz’ suggestion that they are placed in the wrong chronological order, 
the second note-book having in fact been written before the first. This is estab- 
lished by three separate lines of argument, the first resting on the dates in the 
note-books themselves, the second on the development of the doctrine, and the 
third on the spelling of the word “‘ idea,”’ which Berkeley wrote at first always with 
a small “i,” then for a period with a small or capital ‘‘ i” indifferently, and then 
finally always with a capital. The argument from the doctrinal development is 
both the most conclusive and the most interesting. The two note-books are here 
printed in their proper order,’and no one who reads them in that order can doubt 
that on this point Professor Luce is right. This order has also been followed in the 
edition by Dr G. A. Johnston, but Professor Luce has restored the order of the 
manuscript from which Johnston had in some.cases departed. 

Professor Luce has also shown pretty conclusively that the manuscript was 
compiled in a shorter period than had hitherto been supposed. The period which 
he assigns to the task is from June 1707 to August 1708. Of more general interest 
is his account of Berkeley’s purpose in compiling it. It is certainly much more 
than a collection of random jottings, as can be seen clearly when it is read in the 
proper order. The two note-books constitute part of the preliminary work for the 
Theory of Vision (1709) and the Principles (1710). As might be expected, the 
entries in the note-book which was written earlier are concerned mainly with the 
Theory of Vision, and the entries in the note-book written later are concerned 
mainly with the Principles ; but both books are represented in both note-books. 
There is, however, one fundamental doctrine running through the whole, the 
doctrine of immaterialism ; and the main value of the book is the light which it 
throws on the development of this doctrine in Berkeley’s mind. 

So far every one will be able to follow Professor Luce, but he goes on to pro- 
pound another theory which is entirely new. He suggests that some time in 1705 
or 1706, at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two, Berkeley had written in draft a 
work on immaterialism, now lost, and that the present document is primarily a 
commentary on the text and argument of that draft work. This is the reason why 
80 
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BERKELEY’S. PHILOSOPHICAL COMMENTARIES 8] 


he has altered the title from the rather misleading ‘‘ Commonplace Book” to 
‘“* Philosophical Commentaries.” 

This is a matter for specialists in Berkeley. Professor Luce himself does not 
claim more than that he has made out a strong case for his theory. He certainly 
supports it with ingenious arguments, and there can be no doubt that Berkeley had 
before him some writing or writings, when he made some of the entries ;_ this is 
shown conclusively by the entries themselves. Whether he had before him a work 
of the kind suggested by Professor Luce, and whether the bulk of his notes refer to 
such a work, is a question on which opinions may differ. To a non-specialist the 
entries seem much more concerned with a future work than with a past one; and 
it may be asked whether if they had been written as commentaries, they would 
not show this characteristic more obviously than they do. 

The development of Berkeley’s thought in the course of writing the note-books 
is summed up by Professor Luce as follows : ‘‘ Berkeley discovered his New Principle 
(esse est percipi), chose the term idea for the immediate object, restricted the terms 
mind and soul to the active subject, learned to reject abstract ideas, abandoned 
panpsychism, and accepted the dualism of sense and spirit.” 

The printing of the text is followed by 150 pages of editor’s notes on the entries. 
These constitute a very fine piece of exact philosophical scholarship and contain 
much valuable material : they do much to establish the background of Berkeley’s 
thinking and to relate the notes to his published works. Professor Luce may be 
regarded as a devoted adherent of Berkeley’s doctrines, so that in addition to his 
precise scholarship he possesses unique qualitications for his task. If he in no way 
indicates the weakness of Berkeley’s position, this is not at all a blemish in a work 
of this special kind. By treating each topic in what he calls ‘‘ Key Doctrinal Notes ” 
he makes it much easier for the reader to get a clear view of Berkeley’s doctrine 
and diminishes the appearance of dislocation which a book of rong type would 
otherwise be bound to show. 

The entries themselves are too disjointed to make easy continuous reading, and 
they have already been published, though not in so useful or accurate a form, by 
Frazer and by Johnston. They are full of characteristic flashes of Berkeley’s wit ; 
they are distinguished by his charm of style ; and they throw a pleasing light on 
his character. It is pleasant to find that he was sceptical or at least distrustful— 
on second thoughts he substitutes the second adjective for the first—at eight years 
old and consequently by nature disposed for these new ‘‘ Doctrines ” ; or again to 
note how he bids himself ‘‘ to rein in your Satyrical nature ” ; or again to observe 
his concern with questions of style, as when he says: ‘“‘ I abstain from all flourish 
and pomp of words and figures, using a great plainness and simplicity of style, 
having oft found it difficult to understand those that use the Lofty and Platonic 
or Subtle and Scholastic strain.” 

As to the philosophical value of the book, it is always useful to specialists to 
observe the way in which an author arrives at his conclusions, but such preparatory 
jottings can never have the authority of published works. At the most they may 
throw light on a few ambiguous passages, or even put in a clearer or simpler way 
what has been publicly expressed with an excess of subtlety. Here we have the 
author, so to speak, in slippers and not in gala dress ; and his limitations are revealed 
as well as his charm and ingenuity. It becomes so obvious that what he calls “a 

Mental Proposition ”’ is for him merely an imaginative picture ; and that when he 
says “* Pure intellect I understand not,” he is speaking only with too much truth. 
With all his originality and ingenuity he failed to see the many difficulties of his 
position, and in this respect he compares unfavourably with the greater thorough- 
ness and solidity of Hume. With the pitying amiability of youth he remarks : 
‘Wonderful in Locke that he could, when advanced in years, see at all through a 
mist that had been so long a-gathering and was consequently thick. This more to 








REVIEWS. 


Berkeley’s Philosophical Commentaries. By Professor A. A. Luce, M.C., D.D., 
Litt.D. Thomas Nelson & Sons, London, 1944,—Pp. xlii + 485. Three and 
a half guineas net. ° 


Tu1s handsome edition—limited to 400 numbered copies—of what has hitherto 
been known as Berkeley’s Commonplace Book, is a sight for sore eyes in the fifth 
year of a world war. The set-up of the work—printing, paper, margins, binding— 
is a magnificent reminder of other and more spacious days. The task of editing 
has obviously been for Professor Luce a labour of love ; and he is to be congratu- 
lated on having produced so splendid a memorial to the most distinguished son of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

The work is well described as an editio diplomatica ; for within the limitations 
of print we have here a replica of the original manuscript. The original is reproduced 
** page for page, line for line, and word for word.” Berkeley’s spelling and punctu- 
ation have been closely followed, and all his additions and erasures are clearly 
shown. 

As was first pointed out by Lorenz, the Commeniaries consist of two note-books 
bound together in one volume, and Professor Luce convincingly demonstrates the 
justice of Lorenz’ suggestion that they are placed in the wrong chronological order, 
the second note-book having in fact been written before the first. This is estab- 
lished by three separate lines of argument, the first resting on the dates in the 
note-books themselves, the second on the development of the doctrine, and the 
third on the spelling of the word ‘‘ idea,’’ which Berkeley wrote at first always with 
a small “‘i,’’ then for a period with a small or capital “i” indifferently, and then 
finally always with a capital. The argument from the doctrinal development is 
both the most conclusive and the most interesting. The two note-books are here 
printed in their proper order; and no one who reads them in that order can doubt 
that on this point Professor Luce is right. This order has also been followed in the 
edition by Dr G. A. Johnston, but Professor Luce has restored the order of the 
manuscript from which Johnston had in some.cases departed. 

Professor Luce has also shown pretty conclusively that the manuscript was 
compiled in a shorter period than had hitherto been supposed. The period which 
he assigns to the task is from June 1707 to August 1708. Of more general interest 
is his account of Berkeley’s purpose in compiling it. It is certainly much more 
than a collection of random jottings, as can be seen clearly when it is read in the 
proper order. The two note-books constitute part of the preliminary work for the 
Theory of Vision (1709) and the Principles (1710). As might be expected, the 
entries in the note-book which was written earlier are concerned mainly with the 
Theory of Vision, and the entries in the note-book written later are concerned 
mainly with the Principles ; but both books are represented in both note-books. 
There is, however, one fundamental doctrine running through the whole, the 
doctrine of immaterialism ; and the main value of the book is the light which it 
throws on the development of this doctrine in Berkeley’s mind. 

So far every one will be able to follow Professor Luce, but he goes on to pro- 
pound another theory which is entirely new. He suggests that some time in 1705 
or 1706, at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two, Berkeley had written in draft a 
work on immaterialism, now lost, and that the present document is primarily a 
commentary on the text and argument of that draft work. This is the reason why 
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he has altered the title from the rather misleading ‘“‘ Commonplace Book” to 
“* Philosophical Commentaries.” 

This is a matter for specialists in Berkeley. Professor Luce himself does not 
claim more than that he has made out a strong case for his theory. He certainly 
supports it with ingenious arguments, and there can be no doubt that Berkeley had 
before him some writing or writings, when he made some of the entries ;_ this is 
shown conclusively by the entries themselves. Whether he had before him a work 
of the kind suggested by Professor Luce, and whether the bulk of his notes refer to 
such a work, is a question on which opinions may differ. To a non-specialist the 
entries seem much more concerned with a future work than with a past one; and 
it may be asked whether if they had been written as commentaries, they would 
not show this characteristic more obviously than they do. 

The development of Berkeley’s thought in the course of writing the note-books 
is summed up by Professor Luce as follows : ‘‘ Berkeley discovered his New Principle 
(esse est percipi), chose the term idea for the immediate object, restricted the terms 
mind and soul to the active subject, learned to reject abstract ideas, abandoned 
panpsychism, and accepted the dualism of sense and spirit.” 

The printing of the text is followed by 150 pages of editor’s notes on the entries. 
These constitute a very fine piece of exact philosophical scholarship and contain 
much valuable material : they do much to establish the background of Berkeley’s 
thinking and to relate the notes to his published works. Professor Luce may be 
regarded as a devoted adherent of Berkeley’s doctrines, so that in addition to his 
precise scholarship he possesses unique qualitications for his task. If he in no way 
indicates the weakness of Berkeley’s position, this is not at all a blemish in a work 
of this special kind. By treating each topic in what he calls “‘ Key Doctrinal Notes ” 
he makes it much easier for the reader to get a clear view of Berkeley’s doctrine 
and diminishes the appearance of dislocation which a book of ona type would 
otherwise be bound to show. 

The entries themselves are too disjointed to make easy continuous reading, and 
they have already been published, though not in so useful or accurate a form, by 
Frazer and by Johnston. They are full of characteristic flashes of Berkeley’s wit ; 
they are distinguished by his charm of style ; and they throw a pleasing light on 
his character. It is pleasant to find that he was sceptical or at least distrustful— 
on second thoughts he substitutes the second adjective for the first—at eight years 
old and consequently by nature disposed for these new “ Doctrines” ; or again to 
note how he bids himself ‘‘ to rein in your Satyrical nature ” ; or again to observe 
his concern with questions of style, as when he says: ‘I abstain from all flourish 
and pomp of words and figures, using a great plainness and simplicity of style, 
having oft found it difficult to understand those that use the Lofty and Platonic 
or Subtle and Scholastic strain.” 

As to the philosophical value of the book, it is always useful to specialists to 
observe the way in which an author arrives at his conclusions, but such preparatory 
jottings can never have the authority of published works. At the most they may 
throw light on a few ambiguous passages, or even put in a clearer or simpler way 
what has been publicly expressed with an excess of subtlety. Here we have the 
author, so to speak, in slippers and not in gala dress ; and his limitations are revealed 
as well as his charm and ingenuity. It becomes so obvious that what he calls “a 
Mental Proposition ” is for him merely an imaginative picture ; and that when he 
says ‘* Pure intellect I understand not,” he is speaking only with too much truth. 
With all his originality and ingenuity he failed to see the many difficulties of his 
position, and in this respect he compares unfavourably with the greater thorough- 
ness and solidity of Hume. With the pitying amiability of youth he remarks : 
“Wonderful in Locke that he could, when advanced in years, see at all through a 
mist that had been so long a-gathering and was consequently thick. This more to 
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be admired than that he didn’t see farther.” If in this sentence we substitute _ 
“ Berkeley ” for “‘ Locke ” and “‘ when so young in years ” for “‘ when advanced in | 


years,” we get a judgement which applies with at least equal force to himself. 


H. J. Paton. 
Corpus CuRistT1 COLLEGE, 
RD. 





John Amos Comenius. That Incomparable Moravian. By Matthew Spinka. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1948.—Pp. ix +177. Price $2. 

ProFessor SpinKa’s biographical study of Comenius has appeared opportunely. 

The prophecy of “ the last Bishop of the Czech Brethren,” in that most moving 

Testament or Bequest—a copy of which was with singular appropriateness carried 


by Masaryk, the first President of the Czechoslovak Republic, in his journeyings 


as an exile during the first world war—is now, as we believe, nearing a lasting 
fulfilment : ‘‘ after the passing of the storm of wrath, the rule of thine affairs shall 
be restored to thee, O Czech people.” At the time of our commemoration of the 
ter-centenary of Comenius’s visit to England, a good deal was written and spoken 





) 





about the Czech prophet of Christian truth, freedom and brotherhood. The time 


was ripe for a fuller and more integrated discussion of his life and work than was 
then possible. Appropriately it has been done by an American Church historian 
who comes from the race of Comenius, and who is therefore conversant with his 
Czech writings. He now holds the Waldo Professorship of Medieval, Reformation 
and Modern History at the Theological Seminary of Hartford, Connecticut. 

This book is a valuable contribution for the English reader to the literature of 
and about Comenius. The fifteen pages of Bibliography contains both thé more 
important writings of Comenius himself in Czech and in Latin—omitting chiefly 
works which are no longer extant—and the significant literature about Comenius 
in the several European languages. This bibliography will be prized by the student 
who has no access to the Prague publications, and usefully supplements the Table 
of Dates in Dr R. F. Young’s Comenius in England. As far as the substance of 
Professor Spinka’s book is concerned, its especial interest arises from the fact that 
he has utilised—for the first time in a biographical treatment, as is here claimed— 
the entire preserved fragments of Comenius’s Autobiography. This latter is entitled 
Continuatio admonitionis fraternee de temperando charitate zelo and was published in 
Amsterdam in 1669. Of it there seems to be but one copy, and it incomplete, in 
existence, found in the public library of Leningrad ; though it has been Sipetied 
and also translated into Czech. 

The present volume is a full-length portraiture of Comenius against the tragic 
background of the times in which his main work was done. The Thirty Years’ War 


brought immeasurable destruction to the Czech peoples and lands ; and the present |” 


temporary enslavement recalls a former enslavement which was only terminated 
by the First World War. The White Mountain was in 1621, as Professor Spinka 
truly says, the grave of the Czech political, economic, and cultural independence. 
The nation which, heir to the message and spirit of Wyclif, had set about the task 
of religious reformation a century before the other European nations, and which 
prior to the catastrophe had been overwhelmingly Protestant, was led, by the 
methods of force joined to those of propaganda and persuasion, to relinquish much 
of its prophetic heritage. Here is Comenius’s own description of his country, 
written in 1622, as translated by Spinka: ‘‘ Woe is to us on all sides: a cruel, 
bloody sword is destroying my dear homeland ; castles, fortresses, and strong cities 
are conquered ; towns, villages, splendid houses and churches are plundered and 
burned ; estates are robbed, livestock is taken and killed ; the poor populace is 
subjected to suffering, torture, and here and there even murder and capture. For 
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JOHN AMOS COMENTUS 83 
many maddened nations have for the fourth year come upon us like clouds, and 
there is still no hope of peace, so that it would seem that everything will perhaps 
soon be turned into a desert. . . . And the most painful of all is that the truth of 
God is oppressed, the pure services of God are stopped, the priests are driven out 
and thrown into prisons. Many .. . were either cruelly put to death or were 
mockingly driven out, and not a few (of whose number I, unhappy, am one) are 
miserably hiding for the fear of human fury ... ”. The tragedy both of his own 
people and of Europe to-day is vividly and burningly focussed in this “* incom- 
parable Moravian.” 

And also the promise and potency of the years of rebuilding that lie ahead. It 
is the especial merit of Professor Spinka’s book that it presents Comenius, not only 
as, to use Masaryk’s words, “‘ the father of modern pedagogies,” but as a rare 
prophet of unity and comprehension both in respect of knowledge in general and 
of organised Christianity in particular. To many of his own day, as to many since, 
Comenius has seemed but a dreamer of dreams, an optimistically-intoxicated 
visionary. And certainly his projects were ‘“* breath-taking ” in their magnitude 
and scope. Yet it is the prophet’s function to open the eyes of the blind to the 
possibility of the grain of mustard seed and to take the wax of cautious discretion 
from the ears of statesmen and administrators. Comenius himself was aware of 
the practical perils of too much aspiring. “O that I could accomplish more or 
aspire less!’ he exclaimed : yet added, ‘* But to resist God and to suppress the 
promptings of my spirit I cannot.” 

His “* pansophic ” schemes—partly fulfilled in our Royal Society and in kindred 
societies—are not so visionary as when he first proclaimed them. We are learning 
in our several spheres of knowledge to look over the fence at the labours and 
principles of others. Yet still the words of Comenius have their sting, or their 
goad: “* Metaphysicians sing to themselves alone, natural philosophers chant their 
own praises, astronomers dance by themselves, ethical thinkers make their laws for 
themselves, politicians lay their own foundations, mathematicians rejoice over 
their own triumphs, and theologians rule for their own benefit. Yea men introduce 
even into the same field of knowledge and science contradictory principles whereby 
they build and defend whatever pleases them, without much troubling themselves 
about the conclusions derived from the premises of others ” (p. 66). ‘‘ We exhort 
all Christians not to teach philosophy separately nor theology separately, but both 
conjoined, that is, as pansophy ” (p. 69). The need for an integrating principle in 
knowledge is no less great to-day than in those incipient days of the Baconian 
method. Nor can such be attained save by the vision of all truth in the light of 
eternity—that, at least, was the essential message of the Czech prophet, as of every 
prophet, in this realm. 

Then his zeal for what is now called “‘ ecumenicity ” ! His recommendation in 
an era of denominational acrimony that party names like ‘* Calvinist,” ‘* Lutheran,”’ 
“ Hussite ” be given up! The task of the ecclesiastical reconciler is of all tasks not 
least difficult, and there are still such as Comenius called ‘“‘ those sons of Boanerges 
who know nothing but to call down fire from heaven ” upon those who differ from 
them in theological and ecclesiastical allegiances. And the vision of the famous 
Colloquium Charitativum of 1645 at Thorn in Poland, with different denominations 
praying in different rooms, is not strange even to-day. 

Comenius belonged to his age and not to ours. This is clearly noted by Professor 
Spinka, who does not overlook the inadequate conceptions of the Bible almost 
universally held in the seventeenth century. Yet he stands unmistakably before 
us here as one of the prophets of Christian history. With magnificent aspiration 
he called for a general conference to which should be invited all from every nation 
and religion to whom our common human weal was dear. “Come! Let us find 
out if there be truth without error, piety without superstition, order without 
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confusion. And if these are to be found anywhere, let them be shown to all, and 


let us make them the common possession of all. What better could we do in this ) 


life than strive to find truth, peace, and life.” 


And for a day of “‘ Religion and Life ” campaigns what could be more appro- | 
priate than these words of Comenius ? ‘* What avails it to contend about the gospel | 
and to live contrary to the gospel ? One builds up with one hand and destroys with — 


two.” 


C. J. Wricur. 
Dipsspury COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 





The Unrest in Religion. By Erasmian. George Allen and Unwin.—Pp. 128. 
Price 6s. 


TuE sub-title of this little volume is ‘‘ An Enquiry by a member of the Church of 3 


England into the present position of the Church.” It is entirely sincere, scholarly 


and persuasive, and written in an unaffectedly simple style which makes the reading ‘ 


a pleasure. While Anglican modernism is its central concern, it is relevant to all 


Christian modernism based on the common findings of documentary criticism of | 


the New Testament—especially of the Gospels—and to the bearing of this on the 
birth and nurture of our religion. Differing as I do from its general attitude it is 


due to say that of books on modernism known to me this is the one which with \ 


brevity and lucidity seems to me best to tell what modernism is and what its 
method, motive and outlook. 

Its five chapters cover “‘ The Call to the Church ” ; ‘‘ Our Knowledge of Jesus ”’ ; 
“The Story of the Gospels’’; ‘‘ The Making of the Creeds”; ‘‘ The Inevitable 
Issue.” There is unfortunately no direct treatment of the ethics of compulsory 
creed-recitation by clergy who do not believe some of the most stupendous affirma- 
tions in the creeds recited, and none at all, direct or indirect, of the ethics of the 
lay support of the churches which demand from their clergy this recitation. The 
resentment of honest minds against this practice has contributed largely to the 
unrest in religion. 


With freshness and learning these chapters betray the ease with which our age i 


adopted ‘‘ Science ” as a find] court of appeal, and the innocence with which many 
theologians, but fewer scientists of eminence, fail to detect the necessity of the 
priority of Faith. Modernism is too little agnostic to be catholic. Therefore it is 
that it can reject without much hesitation the Supernatural that holds eternally, 
but actuates in Time, the initiative and control—the Living Beyond and not only 
the Within of history and of our humanity. The word ‘“ God” is retained and 
means, presumably, something or Someone other than a pantheistic deiform 
Mother-Nature. 


The last forum and tribunal are ‘“‘ human experience and natural laws.’’ There 7 


follows a dismissal (really if not admittedly, a priori) of the truly miraculous as 
being ‘‘ the suspension of the laws of nature to prove for the nonce the omnipotence 
of God ”’ (p. 69). There appears, further, a general bias against tradition as largely 
the story of the exploitation of the ignorance of the faithful. Much of this is a 


somewhat faded element in contemporary thought. This thought goes farther and ‘ 


deeper. It is more revolutionary than modernism, or, recoiling at the prospect, it 
becomes fiercely reactionary. But the modernist who has burnt his boats seems 
ever engaged in scraping up the charred remains and “the residue thereof he 
maketh a god.” 

The solvent of all destructive criticism must be addressed to its primary assump- 
tions. Rousseau once said that definitions would be good things if we did not have 
to use words to make them. All argument is circular or better, shuttle-wise. Con- 
clusions have a refluent effect on premisses, and premisses thus modified flow forward 
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again to correct our former conclusions. To travel the road of “ fact” we must 
travel it (as only mind can) from both ends at once. Our logic must be simul- 


+ taneously deductive and inductive. Presuppositions influence our canons of criticism 
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and the results of criticism purify and deepen our presuppositions. Discussion is 
never a mechanical arrangement of blue-printed prefabricated propositions or an 
adjustment of assembly-sections or of spare parts. We can never approach our 
task without some faith or other, if only faith in our own sanity and in the rationality 
of the universe. In the upshot there will be on hand some data, however unstable, 
without which principles and postulates would operate in vacuo and devour each 
other up leaving behind the little dust of a mathematical formula. 

Criticism which claims to have unveiled “the historical Jesus” must regard 
that Jesus as a criterion which, in turn, criticises the criticism which professes to 
have discovered him and which distinguishes the genuine, the edited and the inter- 
polated in his reported sayings. Jesus Christ for a Christian who can live loyally 
within the corporate experience and discipline of the continuing Christian com- 
munity is not a bony relic unearthed by a technique which takes it for granted that 
apart from the Synoptic Gospels we could know nothing worth while about him. 
That is the queen-bee in the Protestant hive of error. The best authenticated 
documents remain a literary sediment, however richly gold-impregnated, of a living 
stream whose source is a spiritual cultus which goes much farther back than the 
written gospels. Erasmian does not begin with the Epistles nor yet with the 
precious testimonies of the Jewish Church, but somewhat arbitrarily with the 
Gospels. He questions, as we all do, many of the narratives and doubts the genuine- 
ness of a number of attributed sayings. But he does not appear to feel with any 
embarrassment or distress the grave difficulty that, whatever our conception of the 
real Jesus, this Jesus does not presuppose the existence of the Gospels, as the 
Gospels must presuppose the spiritual community which is the carrier through 
history of his proclaimed reality and ever-living spirit. Even if with utmost 
emphasis it were maintained that the New Testament is the Church’s title-deed, 
this title-deed is not the estate. With quiet possession of the estate we should 
enjoy it without over-anxiety about the validity of the title-deed. But our posses- 
sion is, indeed, an unrest and far from quiet or assured. 

In his penultimate phase Loisy said, ‘‘ Whatever we think theologically of 
tradition, whether we trust it or regard it with suspicion, we know Christ only by 
the tradition, across the tradition, and in the tradition of the primitive Christians.” 
But as Loisy would insist, with Erasmian, the tradition must be submitted always 
to the most searching scrutiny. We cannot accept as decisive what we find 
embodied and proclaimed at any one particular stage of Christian development ; 
nor may we set up as an ultimate standard for evaluating the process the un- 
differentiated whole of that process itself, or even a chosen part of it, as an infallible 
arbiter. This is the queen-bee in the Roman Catholic hive of error. 

In the very heart of the Christian Church there is a systolic and diastolic move- 
ment, but its true life is one and it persists in growing. We must be at once free 
thinkers and catholics. We must ask what is the seed, though we know that the 
seed cannot be isolated for laboratory analysis. The original seed, of whose reality 
we have sufficient evidence, has vanished in its own vital germination and growth. 
It had become root and plant long before we appeared on the scene—a tree that has 
put out great branches so that the birds of the heaven can lodge under the shadow 
thereof. 

Faith, Hope, Love entered our life before criticism. These are not reactionary 
virtues. We cannot live a pulse of life or stir into slightest action without them ; 
and these are God-given and God-nurtured. 

One further comment. Few can believe, as Erasmian appears to do, that if 
only the churches received a drastic purge and were cleansed of all over-beliefs and 
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superstitions they would spring radiantly forth into new vitality. The history of 
all liberal religious movements encourages no such hope. Faith as it has blazed in 
the Church and in the lives of its mystics and saints appears to depend on an initial 
supernatural grace bestowed by a personal God on waiting expectant souls. 


J.M. Lioyvp THomaAs. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE, 





The Church and the Papacy : a Historical Study. The Bampton Lectures for 1942. 
By Trevor Gervase Jalland, D.D. S.P.C.K.—Pp. xii + 568. 


THERE is a disarming remark in the Preface to this work that “ it must of course be 
admitted that such a goal as absolute objectivity, however important as an ideal, 
must in the last resort be unattainable.” There is perhaps something in this of the 
modern fallacy that to hold a conclusion is ipso facto to become incapable of esti- } 
mating the evidence, so that only those who never attain the truth are capable of [ 
passing a judgement upon it. Against such an apotheosis of ignorance we must Ff 
set the right and duty of holding correct opinions, coupling it, however, with the 
duty of facing honestly evidence and arguments to the contrary, at all events on 
the part of those who are sufficiently educated for the purpose. 

This Dr Jalland has tried to do, and the result (as we are told on the jacket of 
the book) is that ‘‘ some of his conclusions may come as a surprise.”? We read, for 
example, that the evidence “ will show, we believe, that the Roman see was recog- 
nised by the other churches as possessing from very early times, if not in fact from 
the beginning, an undoubted primacy in the sphere of doctrine, at least in the sense 
of a right to be heard (preference to others. . . . Equally, as we venture to believe, 
it will emerge that the primacy of jurisdiction here claimed so insistently in 1.e. at the 
Vatican Council), namely, the right of the Papacy to act as supreme judge in matters 
of discipline, if not traceable so far back as the doctrinal primacy, is at least con- 
temporary in respect of its development with the evolution of episcopal juris- 
diction ’ (p. 22), After this we are prepared for the conclusion that ‘* the Papacy 
must always defy a categorisation which is purely of this world ” (p. 513); and we 
feel less of a shock at such obiter dicta as the remark that Henry VIII “‘ preferred the 
satisfaction of his pleasure and the security of his dynasty to the unity of the 
Church,” while Clement VII ‘‘ throughout remained unswervingly true to his con- 
victions ” (p. 444). 

The author is on fairly firm ground until the time of St Leo the Great, to whom 
he has already devoted a volume that has found wide approval. Perhaps more is 
needed nowadays about the Person of Christ Himself, beside whom no other 
foundation can be laid. If Professor Lightfoot’s famous but despairing dictum is 
to be quoted, that ‘‘ the form of the earthly no less that of the heavenly Christ is 
for the most part hidden from us,” and if it is to be followed by sympathetic remarks 
about Form Criticism (pp. 26-27), it is necessary to remind ourselves that modern 
objections to the Catholic Church usually involve her Founder. I may remark, 
too, since the matter is not without some importance, that it seems hardly likely 
that He would have called her kenishta, which (I take it) would have been most 
easily taken to mean “ synagogue,” if He meant to indicate ‘ the totality of the 
Christian fellowship ” (p. 46) ; surely the obvious term for the theocratic assembly 
would be the same in Aramaic (q’hala) as in Hebrew (gahal). In any case something 
seems to have gone wrong with kenishta’ mashiyah Jéshu‘ah, if it be intended to 
represent “ the Synagogue of the Messiah Jesus ”’ (p. 36). 

After Pope Leo and the fall of the empire the book appears to fall back to a 
considerable extent upon compilations, and although some Catholic works are to 
be found among them, no mention is made of such an important authority as 
Pastor’s History of the Popes. Even in the eariier part the late Abbot Chapman’s 
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writings should not have been neglected. In the main the author (somewhat 
inconsistently) follows the Protestant tradition, and welcomes departures from 
Catholic doctrine and unity. He might have remembered that ‘‘ the Jesuit under- 
world ” (p. 467) was openly defending both, and that it was the Jansenists who put 
forward the wily plea that the propositions condemned by Innocent X were not . 
really contained in the Augustinus (pp. 462-3). In France, too, as in England, the 
Jesuits helped to swell the number of the martyrs whom a few words of compliance 
might have saved from death. This present century is likewise one not of freedom 
but of martyrs, whose numbers they have swollen also in Mexico and Spain and 
Germany. Russia also has had her martyrs, mostly from the Orthodox Church ; 
but the Jesuits have been excluded too rigidly, I believe, to be martyred there. 
Perhaps such a privilege is yet to come. 

With such a writer as Dr Jalland the main issue must, I think, be that of develop- 
ment, as it proved ultimately with Newman. He will not expect St Peter to have 
gone about with a tiara on his head; and he is not the only one who has been 
tempted to find a crucial break at some point in the papal attitude and has failed. 
There is no space available here for the discussion of individual passages and crises ; 
and it must be enough to claim that in the light of the New Testament texts it is 
not difficult to understand the strong attitude of the Epistle of Clement, of Pope 
Victor, of Irenzeus.. And if the Papacy be not thus strangled at birth, it is far too 
vigorous to be suppressed later. 

Perhaps it is as well also to remark, as a duty of charity, that nowadays reunion, 
upon which the author seems to set his hopes, is an idle dream, at all events in the 
sense understood by him. To a large extent the Church of England has abandoned, 
not merely individual doctrines, but the dogmatic principle itself ; and compared 
to this any question of orders sinks into insignificance. But even in this matter 
there may, I think, be said to have come about some clarifying development. In 
the new code of Canon Law, promulgated by Benedict XV, canon 87 runs: “ By 
Baptism a man is constituted a person in the Church of Christ, with all the rights 
and duties of Christians, unless, so far as rights are concerned, there be some obstacle 
hindering the bond of ecclesiastical communion, or a censure inflicted by the 
Church.” Thus, from the canonical point of view, anybody baptised is ‘“‘ a person 
in the Church of Christ,” with the duties always intact (though of course there may 
be “* invincible ignorance ” of them) and rights always recoverable. To the present 
writer this seems the only logical conclusion from the re-baptism controversies of 
the early centuries. 


CuTHBerT Latrey, S.J. 
HeytTuror COLLEGE. 





Freedom in the Faith. By W.B. Selbie. Independent Press, London.—Pp. 69.— 
Price 3s. 6d. 


THERE is the same distinction about this small book as there is about Dr Gilbert 
Murray’s A Conversation with Bryce. Both are urgent pleas for the maintenance of 
the liberal attitude in spheres wherein their writers have achieved eminence. Dr 
Selbie has a double argument, namely, that ‘‘ the modern reaction against liberalism 
is really a veiled attack on freedom” and “ theological liberalism is neither dead 
nor damned, though there are certain phases of it . . . which we have already 
outgrown.” The first and the last chapters are a most attractive statement of these 
two ideas. ‘ There is,” writes Dr Selbie, “‘ no such thing as absolute unfettered 
freedom . . . it is always freedom within limits, but it makes all the difference in 
the world whether the limits are set or sanctioned by ourselves or imposed upon us 
from without, by others.” As against the neo-authoritarianism of certain non- 
conformist circles, he urges that while men like Augustine, Aquinas and Calvin 
“had a very real message for their day and indeed for all time . . . the modern 
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world is not made easier when we follow too closely the ideas and methods of men 
of another age.” Here Selbie is saying about religion what Murray is saying about 
politics, ‘‘ almost all people, when faced by some new troublous situation, begin by 
applying to it some remedy that had proved good for some different trouble in the 
past.”” Dr Selbie goes to the heart of the matter when he says that “ the great need 
for the moment is that we should Christianise not only our lives but our theology.”’ 

In the chapter on ‘‘ The Human Side” we find a restatement of something 
modern minds tend to shy away from—Original Sin. ‘Man finds that he has to 
reckon not only with his individual acts of disobedience, but with an evil something 
within him that seems to bias his whole nature in the wrong direction.” This is 
further discussed in the chapter on ‘“ The Forgiveness of Sin,” how can we bring 
home to L’homme moyen sensuel and the hordes of half-educated young men and 
women now pouring into industry and the professions, the religious proposition 
that ‘“‘ man is made by God and for God and only through a life in God does he reach 
his full fruition.” Here Dr Selbie would have found some useful support from such 
psychologists as the late H. G. Baynes, who referred to the renegade-tendency which 
is present, not only in pathological cases, but in every normal psychology, and which 
threatens at times to overwhelm even the most balanced personalities. This chapter 
does not fully answer the question which the author himself raises-—how to bring 
the whole matter home to a generation which does not use the language or think 
the thought “‘ He died that we might be forgiven.” The last chapter on “* Freedom, 
Toleration and Reunion ” is perhaps the best in a book all of whose chapters are 
good. Here Dr Selbie approaches the question of Reunion with a frankness and an 
honesty most welcome and refreshing. The suggestion which obtains in some 
quarters that a man’s standing as a Christian is to be assessed by the opinions that 
he holds rather than by the kind of life he lives “‘ has ever been among the subtlest 
of the wiles of the Devil.”” Uniformity and unity are not the same thing. There are 
many whose aim is not unity but a spurious and superficial uniformity irrespective 
of what differences are concealed under the ecclesiastical cloak. To the ordinary 
man, Dr Selbie says, there is something about this that is shifty and dishonest. 
Facing the alternative, we are reminded that “ there is nothing unhappy about our 
divisions per se ’’ unity is a matter of spirit and intention rather than of organisation, 
and the obvious solution is not organic union between differing churches, but a 
federal approach. (Have we here some further parallel between the best’ political 
and the best religious thinking of our day ?) On the question of what constitutes 
the essential Christian beliefs, Dr Selbie is in the excellent company of the Bishop 
of Truro who in his notable Penguin Special The Gospel for To-morrow urges that the 
Nicene and the Apostles’ Creeds should be made’ optional since neither of them 
gives the best short statement of fundamental Christian beliefs for to-day. ‘“‘ Their 
wording can only be accepted with considerable liberty of interpretation.” This 
forceful—and at the same time persuasive little book—is brought to a conclusion 
with exceptional candour. ‘ It is a commonplace that the reconstruction process 
after the war must have a Christian basis. It is generally assumed that this basis 
will be provided by the Churches. But it is not sufficiently realised that the 
Churches as they are (the sting is in the italics) are quite incapable of anything of 
the kind.” The weakness of the Churches is not their lack of combination, which 
is an escapist apology for their ineffectiveness, but the fact that in their present 
mood, temper and outlook they are not equal to leading the world. Many of them 
seem to be unequal to the task of leading their own people. It is obvious that Dr 
Selbie wishes his readers to meditate upon Mr A. D. Vidler’s stricture that it is 
more than likely that the churches “ will have to die in order that by the grace of 
God and in His good time they may be born again.” 

G. STEPHENS SPINKS. 
LONDON, 
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Idealism Against Religion. The Essex Hall Lecture, 1944. By Professor J. Mac- 
Murray, M.A.—The Lindsey Press.—Price 1s. 


| Te main theme of Professor Macmurray’s challenging lecture is the incompatibility 
| of idealism with true religion, and the writer finds the grounds of such incom- 
| patibility in the divorce of ideas from reality, and in the other-worldly approach to 
| religion by the idealist. He says: “‘ It is my belief that religion and idealism are 
enemies, and at war with one another ; that idealism is a disease of the spirit which 


. blinds us to the reality of the religious life, and shuts us up in the world of 
our sick fancies.” 

And: “ An idealistic religion is one that is purely spiritual. . . . It is a religion 
which has lost its reference to this world—the material world of food and work, of 
business and politics and war.” 

The first statement is, I think, a little overdrawn, perhaps purposely overdrawn 
—nevertheless the bold incisive lines of it indicate and make clear an error implicit 
in our modern attitude towards religion. For we are all interested in religion, and 
we tend to substitute an interest in religion for religion itself, for its actuality. We 
talk “ about it and about,” we think “ about it and about,” but this is not to be 
religious, and Professor Macmurray’s trenchant criticism cuts right through the 
complacency of this interest of ours in religion. 

There is all the difference in the world between knowing about God and knowing 
Him ; and the thinker realises, and every man is dimly aware of, the gap which 
separates them. We look across the gap, but we can never span it so long as we 
linger in the “‘ foolish ranges ”’ of our own ideas about God. 

But in his second statement Professor Macmurray goes further than this, and in 
his main indictment of idealistic religion as having no reference to this world I 
should like to join issue with him. I would submit that the phrase “ this world ” 
has no one meaning, that “ this world ” is indeed a variable which has the values 
of each and every man’s individual experience. 

For our worlds differ enormously in range and in content according to our 
opportunities and capacities ; the material setting of ‘* food and work, of business 
and politics and war” may be the same, but the play is different for each of us. 
And the world that I think we share most fully is a world of appreciations, a world 
of spiritual experience, experience in part directly our own and in part mediated 
to us by men, past and present, of greater vision than ourselves, and ultimately by 
Him in whom we all “ live and move and have our being.” 

Underlying Professor Macmurray’s main theme there runs all through his 
lecture the thread of a deep mistrust of ideas. And of course there is the ivory 
tower which imprisons a thinker in his own ideas, and there is the fairground of 
wishful thinking in which the rank and file of us run amok. These are the dangers 
of idealism, dangers to beware of ; but they are not, I think, of its essence. 

The author speaks rather as if ideas were drones in the hard-working hive of this 
world. But ideas are not drones ; they are “ ’abeilles pour l’esprit,” and sting to 
action. Or it is suggested that ideas are the webs we weave to veil the hard features 
ofthe actual. But I think it is largely through ideas that we realise the intransigence 
of facts, and gain power to modify this intransigence. 

For ideas are directly and urgently implicated in experience. History itself is 
the story of “ the adventures of ideas.” 

I should have liked to touch on other points in this forthright and formidable 
lecture : the reference to art, the misprizing of solitariness, the laying bare of our 
habit of diverting ideas to our own pleasure or comfort till ‘ they lose the name of 
action.” All these things and more stimulate to discussion and provoke to deeds. 

Professor Macmurray’s ideas are indeed “ abeilles pour l’esprit.” 


E. M. Row... 
Sr ALBANS; 
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How do we Know God? An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. Hewett} 
Lectures. By Richard Kroner.—Harper and Brothers, New York and London, | 


1948.—Pp. xii + 184.—$1.75. 


Dr Kroner, we are told, was formerly Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Berlin, and has published many works in the German language. He is now lecturing 
at the Union Theological Seminary in New York. We conclude that he would not 
bend the knee to Baal, and that his knowledge of God has not failed in time of 
crisis. 


How do we know God? The question may be taken in two ways, and perhaps | 


it would have been better if a sharp distinction had been preserved between the two 


possible interpretations. We may ask, how do we come to know God: or again, | 
of what kind is (or should be) our knowledge of God? Dr Kroner, if I mistake not, 


takes up a strongly Barthian attitude in regard of both questions, though developing 
the attitude with characteristic force and originality of his own ; but in the answer 


to the two questions there is a wide difference in the practical bearing of that [| 


attitude. Given that God is already known, the intense religious grip which Dr 
Kroner would have us exercise upon that truth, the religious knowledge of the 
Truth Itself which should be ours, is indeed a pearl without price ; and even if it 


should appear to lack adequate justification in reason, we may still remember that | 


in a sense all avenues of thought and being lead to God, and that St Paul himself 


(of whom immediately) blames a godless world rather for repression than for [| 


ignorance of the truth. 

Still, how to bring such a godless world to that knowledge? The world of 
Stalin, the world of Hitler, the world of so much materialism, extreme idealism, 
monism, and the rest, which is the environment provided for the younger generation 
by many conscious or unconscious teachers of philosophy ? The world even of our 
proposed educational system, wherein we shall have no guarantee that the religious 
teacher will swallow even the agreed syllabus whole, and still less that the teacher 
(say) of science or history will show any respect for it? How are we to teach the 
knowledge of God to the growing multitude of our home pagans? The question is 
a grave, even a poignant one ; and who will say that we find the answer to it here ? 

Dr Kroner devotes the second of his five forceful lectures to the subject of 
‘** Experience and Experiment in Theology,” and makes a powerful attack upon 
‘* the principle of experimental theology,” having already concluded his first lecture 
with the remark that “‘ the objects of scientific knowledge belong to a precinct that 
lies below the level of humanity, but God belongs to the precinct that lies above 
this level ” (p. 29). In his preface, too, he writes’that ‘‘ when belief in the sciences 
supplants belief in the Bible, the just relation between God and man is lost,’’ and 
that ‘‘ my German experiences taught me how dangerous all naturalistic tendencies 
are in the religious field.” It is not difficult to sympathise with his protest against 
(shall we say ?) the attempt to find God in the laboratory. But his protest goes 
much further than that, and appears to exclude thought itself. 

How, in fact, do we know God? Dr Kroner’s explicit answer is that ‘‘ the only 
way we can be assured of His existence is the way of His own revelation and of 
inspired imagination ” (pp. 94-95). True, he is here speaking of “ a living God,” 
which makes us suspect that he has the other question in mind, of the kind of 
knowledge we ought to have. But here and elsewhere his words are so strong as to 
tempt us to conclude that he regards knowledge of “a living God” as the only 
true knowledge of God at all. It would be going too far, however, to suppose that 
he wishes to exclude philosophical argument altogether. ‘‘ What falls short of 
perfection of knowledge in each realm permits and sanctions the knowledge achieved 
in the other. Such variety and competition between the philosopher and the 
theologian enriches the sum total of knowledge of God to man ” (p. 79). 
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But need there be such competition? Must not the theologian himself be 
assured of a philosophical foundation upon which to build his theology and religion ? 


| St Paul was definite on the point, in doctrine based upon the Book of Wisdom and 
\ taken up again by the Vatican Council: “for since the creation of the world his 


invisible attributes—his everlasting power and divinity—are to be discerned and 
contemplated through his works.” And it is upon these philosophic lines that he 
opens his discourse at Athens and Lystra. 

Nevertheless it is not the divine plan that men should have to arrive at the 


\ knowledge of God through philosophy. Rather they should be brought up from 


the cradle in an almost instinctive knowledge and love of their Heavenly Father, 
from whom all fatherhood on earth is named, as a weak and far-off earthly reflexion 
of a supreme divine truth, even as is human marriage of the wedlock of Christ with 
the Church, and with every member thereof. 
Upon thee I have been cast from birth : 
From my mother’s womb thou art my God. 

It is in regard of this profounder function of the home that we feel ourselves in 
sure agreement with Dr Kroner; and if he can persuade Congress of it, this may 
even save our own children (who knows *%) from being kidnapped at the age of two 
into an atmosphere of “‘ no tests for teachers ’’—or (presumably) for nurses. 


CurHBert Latrey, S.J. 
Heyturorp CoLtueGce, Oxon. 





Freewill and Science. By J. K. Heydon. Published by the author at “‘ Gibraltar 
Cottage,”” The Common, Tunbridge Wells.—Price 2s. 6d. 


PrIvATE publications, unless the author’s name be already a household word, stand 
little chance of a large circulation. This little book deserves a better fate than the 
obscurity of its origin promises it. It is a statement of the “ case for Free Will” 
in response to the invitation issued by Sir James Jeans in Physics and Philosophy ; 
and it states it with a neatness, clarity and philosophical competence that merits 
attention at least as public as Jeans’ own work. Indeed, Mr Heydon is not only 
able to give a cogent exposition of the meaning of Free Will within a systematic 
metaphysic, but is also incidentally able to point to particular inconsistencies and 
general weaknesses in Jeans’ argument. He rightly sees that an argument for Free 
Will cannot be conducted in isolation from the whole ground of philosophy, and 
therefore starts us off—after a preliminary skirmish with Mill’s muddles and the 
modern confusion of physical with logical categories—at the beginning, with the 
Greeks and hylemorphism : and so upwards through life to man, intellect and will. 

A good boxing-match needs a firm platform : and Mr Heydon’is fortunate for 
his sparring in being able to rely upon a foundation of Thomist-Aristotelianism. 
The present reviewer cannot claim to be a Thomist, but he can admire good foot- 
work when he sees it. This metaphysical stability enables Mr Heydon to skip 
round the amateur philosophising of the physicists and plant his blows just where 
he wants them. It is a delightful game to watch; but we are constantly made 
aware that it is more than a mere game—that the stakes are no less than the human 
reason itself. The author is at his best in disentangling logical principles (excluded 
middle, non-contradiction, etc.) from physical or mathematical hypotheses. He 
nicely punctures Bertrand Russell’s statement (quoted approvingly by Jeans) that 
man is not now the true subject-matter of philosophy, which is the universe as a 
whole—* Man demands consideration solely as the instrument by means of which 
we acquire knowledge of the universe.” ‘*‘ Who,” pertinently asks Mr Heydon, 
“are the ‘we’?” He excellently shows the weakness of Jeans’ refutation of 
Zeno’s crux, compared with Aristotle’s analysis of it. Jeans tries to equate Zeno’s 
argument with the principle of excluded middle, and then to dismiss both together ; 
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but this is to confuse, says Mr Heydon, the real and the conceptual orders—and even | 
so Jeans is not consistent, for he applies the principle to the terms of Zeno’s series, | 
but not to the number of the terms. Aristotle, on the other hand, exposed Zeno’s | : 
argument by a proper metaphysical discussion of continuity and the distinction of | THIS ” 
“actually divided” from “ potentially divisible.” - Explaining the Aristotelian |) tinguisl 
doctrine of substance and accidents, Mr Heydon says neatly “ substance is, as it |, the Na 
were, Mr Wells’ invisible man, who could only be inferred from his clothing.” } 
Finally through the analysis of the scale of being he arrives at an important account ' be out 
of the nature of teleology and final causes, and so to his demonstrandum, the [| teview 
meaning of freedom. We all live in a reign of law, but a law appropriate to our | belief * 
place in the hierarchy of creatures ; with man physical, biological and psychological having 
law are all subsumed under the greater Moral Law, which is non-necessitating. | that g) 
Freedom is self-determination, and the final freedom to which we can aspire, beyond possibl 
freedom of movement and freedom of judgement, is freedom of enjoyment. ‘“‘ The }# WS CO 
argument about freewill, properly understood, is not an argument as to whether | commu 
we are free or not free, but . . . whether we have one particular kind of freedom | is mad 
or not.” ‘“ The word ‘ determinism ’ is ambiguous and unfortunate. Every action, | religiot 
like every being, is determined, because what is undetermined is indefinite. The | the rit 
question at issue is what supplies the determination in the case of human actions.” | Sabbat 
The conclusions may sound elementary; but they stand solid upon their saying 
premises, and thus serve to restore confidence in man’s ability to think, to dis- } the tit 
tinguish, and to propound, in spite of the corrosive effect of our accumulated to mea 
relativities. To the scientific interested in philosophy, still more to the unphilo- to, alt 
sophical interested in science, this book may be strongly commended. No one f °F Pra 
ought to be allowed to quote the philosophical conclusions of the modern mystical [ of (Je 
physicists who has not passed an examination in this book or at least tried to refute those 
its arguments. numbe 
Having said that we dare make some criticisms. It is a pity that the author have ¢ 
should have marred his dialectical dexterity by an occasional slip into cheapness or Freud 
ponderous sarcasm. (‘* This kind of stuff,” ‘“‘ yes, the famous Einstein,” ‘‘ These fame ; 
modern philosophers of the first rank ’—viz., Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, whole 
Hume, Kant, Hegel, Mill, Alexander !—“. . . were no good.”) He does not langu: 
improve his case by indiscriminate epithets ; nor by a sometimes excessive use of [ holds 
rhetorical questions. We notice that he accepts Jeans’ misreading of Kant. “ By where 
our minds we put laws into nature, and by our minds we bring them out again ; or spirit 


more simply, there is no nature, and what we call knowledge of it is only an invention mann 
of our minds,”—this really will not do as an account of Kant’s epistemology. It is that I 
a pity that Thomists arouse unnecessary suspicion of their own case by always by ec 


taking the most subjective-idealist view possible of Kant: even Gilson did it in betra 
The Unity of Philosophical Experience. Finally it ought to be noted that Mr to the 
Heydon makes no mention of the logical positivists. There is no reason why he ident 
should, for he was not writing for professional philosophers ; but he must not be cling, 
surprised if they do not so readily accept his assertion of the necessity and depend- auth 
ability of metaphysics. Positivists, for instance, might well ask why (p. 72) he the o 
applies Occam’s razor to an extraneous intelligence actuating an organism, but not says, 
to an intrinsic principle, the substantial form. Still more would they question the and t 
argument for the existence (or possibility) of pure intelligences, and all the further these 
propositions deduced from the scale of nature, which their existence defines. But non-1 
though the logical positivists’ case must indeed be faced before the Thomist can Bien 
expect to be heard by the philosophers, that is not the particular provenance of the I 


this book, which remains within its limits a useful, sometimes controversial, always ideas 
challenging piece of work—an antiseptic to some of our worst intellectual infections. pr 


Martin JARRETT-KERR, C.R. 
MIRFIELD. 
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The Religion of the Non-Religious Jews. By F. R. Bienenfeld.—London : Museum 
Press, 1944.—Pp. 89.—Price 2s. 6d. 


Tus is a pamphlet based upon and expanded from a lecture, delivered by a dis- 
tinguished Jewish jurist to the Sociological Society of Vienna a few months before 
the Nazi occupation of Austria. So much has happened since that time that a 
lecture which touches, even indirectly, on political issues might well be thought to 
be out of date, and to have lost much of its value. But the pamphlet now under 
review is dated, by the author himself, January 1944; thus indicating his own 
belief that what he had written several years earlier could still claim attention as 
having real importance. ‘‘ Nazism,” he says, “ rightly regarded the members of 
that. group, the non-religious Jews, as its deadliest foes, and took all measures 
possible to eliminate them, succeeding at any rate so far as the Continent of Europe 
was concerned. Thus the lecture may be regarded as the swan-song of a spiritual 
community whose influence will survive its fall.” The community here referred to 
is made up of those whom the author groups together under the title of the “‘ non- 
religious Jews.” He has in mind such Jews as have deliberately ceased to “* observe 
the rites of the Jewish religion, such as the dietary laws, the sanctification of the 
Sabbath, the strict sexual prescriptions of the Bible and of the Talmud, and the 
saying of ordained prayers at certain hours and in a certain form.” And when, in 
the title of his lecture, he speaks of the Religion of the non-religious Jews, he seems 
to mean certain basic principles of Judaism which the non-religious Jews still cling 
to, although they have abandoned every other distinctive feature of Jewish belief 
or practice. The title of the lecture might be paraphrased as ‘‘ That which is left 
of (Jewish) religion in the minds of non-observant Jews.” By way of indicating 
those whom he has in mind and describes as a community, he gives the names of a 
number of brilliant thinkers, scientists, philosophers, politicians and others, who 
have appeared in the last 150 years or so, and who were of Jewish origin. Einstein, 
Freud and Marx are his supreme examples, but there are many others known to 
fame ; and the whole group he has in mind amounts to perhaps a quarter of the 
whole of Jewry. He shows that these non-religious Jews are not united by race or 
language or country, and he meets the very natural question “* What is it then that 
holds them together as a community ? ”’ by saying that they are always and every- 
where recognised as Jews, by Gentiles and Jews alike, because they have “a 
spiritual make-up which is apparent in their gestures and facial expressions, in their 
manner of talking, and in their whole mental attitude. It is their physiognomy 
that has been shaped by a peculiar experience over a period of three thousand years, 
by educational measures, and by a particular psychological trend, and thus it 
betrays its Jewish origin. Most of them, and especially their intelligentsia, present 
to the world a common countenance, since the foundations of their spiritual life are 
identical.”” The basic principles of Judaism, to which the non-religious Jews still 
cling, are four : Equality of all men, Justice as between man and man, the supreme 
authority of Reason and Knowledge, and the belief that the present earthly life is 
the only existence that man can expect to enjoy. These basic principles, the author 
says, may be held unconsciously by men who deny any regard for Jewish tradition ; 
and they are present in different proportions in different minds. The exposition of 
these basic principles is perhaps rather sketchy, and a Jew who was not one of the 
non-religious community would question many of the author’s assertions. Dr 
Bienenfeld claims for his ‘‘ community ” that it came into existence suddenly, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, not as the result, but as a forerunner of the 
ideas of the French Revolution. The Jews with their enlightened ideas began to 
wish to participate in the political life of their time, in the countries where they 
dwelt, and this desire led eventually to emancipation, because the basic ideas held 
by the non-religious Jews were becoming dominant In the public life and thought 
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of Europe. Such, as I understand it, is the author’s contention in regard to his} 
“community ” of non-religious Jews. I do not attempt to criticise it at length,> 
though its seems to me to be far from convincing. The presence of the writers and] 
thinkers whom he regards as a community—Einstein and the rest—is of course af 
fact, and the author seeks to bring out what he regards as the true significance of 

that fact. To him it is all the more important to do so, because the Nazi persecution | 
has made the continued existence of the non-religious Jews impossible. The true 
meaning of this lecture in the judgement of its author, is that it is a farewell tribute 


to a threatened or vanishing group of men who have done great things in their | 
time, and who are being destroyed by brutal tyranny. The author points out what ) 
courses are open to those of the ‘‘ community ” who have escaped or who may yet | 
escape the fate of so many. But he sees no bright prospect for them. All they can [ 


do is to hold on to those basic principles which, for them, are all the religion they 
have. It is a rather dreary ending to a lecture which unconsciously shows the 
poverty of the spiritual resources on which the non-religious Jews are obliged to 
rely. A close criticism might challenge the author’s argumeets and assertions on 
every page; but I am more moved by the undertone of mournful desolation 
which seems to sound in his eloquent words, than by any desire to stress the imper- 
fections of his exposition. 
R. TRAvERS HERFORD. 
KELSALL, CHESTER. 





The Hebrew Bible in Art. By Jacob Leveen, Assistant-Keeper Department of 
Oriental Books and MSS. British Museum. The Schweich Lecture of the British 
Academy, 1939, London.—Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1944, 
XII.—142 pp. and XLI. plates.—12s. 6d. 


Wir disarming modesty the author does not claim for his lectures to be ‘ more 
than a brief survey ”’ (p. iii) and even says (p. iv) ‘a book of this kind stands or 
falls by its plates.” As far as these are concerned, it is a pleasure to say that they 
are very well selected, excellently reproduced, most instructive, indeed valuable 
for all students of the history of Jewish Art who could not find anywhere else such 
a representative collection of illustrations to the Hebrew Bible. 

As to the “ brief survey ” accompanying the plates, the piéce de resistance is 
Chapter II on the wall-paintings of the third century a.p. discovered at Dura- 
Europos on the middle Euphrates, the “‘ Pompei of the Syrian desert,” which has 
equally yielded to the lucky excavator’s spade the pictorial decoration of a con- 
temporary Christian church and of a Mithraic sanctuary. In this chapter the 
author has undoubtedly added a number of original observations and explanations 
to those of Messrs. Rostowtzeff, Kraeling and Comte Du Mesnil du Buisson. 

If Chapter I, “‘ The Historical and Archeological Background,” and Chapter V, 
** Conclusion,” fail to give as coherent an historical account of the origins of Jewish 
and Christian art as could have been presented, the fault is not so much the author’s 
as that of the gentlemen in charge of the Warburg Library whom he thanks in the 
foreword for “* bringing to his notice recent publications,” but who omitted to call 
his attention to most relevant facts and observations published by the said Institute 
nearly twenty years ago. 

The result is that, e.g., Mr. Leveen reproduces on Plate VI, Fig. 1, and discusses 
on p. 29, a figure in one of the Dura-Europos synagogue frescoes “‘ resembling the 
traditional representations of Orpheus playing upon the lyre,” “ in front of him two 
large beasts ’’—one of them an unmistakable lion, the other meant for the “ lion’s 
whelp (Gen. xlix. 9)—‘* to the right of these animals two birds in between the 
branches of the great vine ”—(rather the “ choice vine ” of Gen. xlix. 11, since, 
immediately below it, Jacob is seen blessing his twelve sons (Gen. xlix. 1 ff.) and 
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1915 in the Jewish catacombs of the Vigna Randanini at Rome and reproduced in 
the Lectures of the Warburg Library, 1922-1933, Part II, Leipzig, 1925, Figs. 2 and 3. 
In this case the “‘ foal bound unto the vine ” of Gen. xlix. 11 is clearly visible, 
the two frescoes—both very badly preserved—completing each other and confirming 
the above proposed interpretation with reference to Gen. xlix. 11. Mr. Leveen then 
proceeds to ask himself the question : “. . . how to account for the intrusion of a 
figure resembling Orpheus upon the walls of a synagogue,” and to say that “ the 
answer does not seem difficult” . . .“‘ the picture is most probably intended to 
represent King David ”—obviously quite unaware of the fact that the above quoted 
Warburg Lecture contains a whole Chapter II illustrated with a special plate on the 
Orpheus-David picture used as a title-page for the book of psalms in the Alexandrian 
illustrated Bible edition discussed below (l.c., p. 11, notes 3, 4, p. 59; p. 96, note 1 ; 
English version, ‘‘ Orpheus the Fisher,” London, 1921, Plates XXVIII f., p. 52). 

On p. 24, note 3, the author says that in explaining the vine “‘ Psalm Ixxx. 4-17 
and the rather elaborate comparison of Israel with the vine might have been quoted 
with advantage,” as if the said connection had not been established twenty years 
ago (Warburg Lecture, l.c., p. 24) where the “ fowls of the mountains summering 
upon the branches of the vine ” in Isa. xviii. 6 f. have been shown to explain the 
birds sitting upon and feeding on the grapes, not only in the Dura Europos example 
but in many others quoted there (also in the mosaic of the Beth Alpha Synagogue, 
Leveen, Plate XVIII., left-side border). 

In a monograph on the Jewish antecedents of the Eucharist, Zeitschrift fiir 
Neutestam. Wiss., 1926, p. 5 f., the ‘‘ vine of David” mentioned in the Christian 
blessing of the wine in the “‘ Teaching of the Apostles ”’ as having been revealed by 
Jesus has been shown to be the vine symbolising Israel, described in the 80th Psalm 
commonly attributed to David, the ‘‘ branch made strong for Thyself” being 
identified with the Messiah. A miniature from the medieval Jewish passover- 
haggadah in the Earl of Crawford’s possession was reproduced there as evidence of 
this symbolism being perfectly familiar even to later Jewish art. This “‘ vine of 
David ” symbolising Israel, abandoned to the “ fowls of the mountains,” together 
with the “lion of Juda” and the Messianic “ lion’s whelp ”-of the Blessings of 
Jacob (also shown at Beth Alpha, Leveen Plate XVIII.) is the central subject in 
the Dura Europos cycle. As to the “ Tree of Life” identified with the vine— 
because Sumerian gesh-tin “tree of life” is the ordinary term for Babylonian 
hunnatu, “the vine ”’—and its connection with the Paradise legend the author 
would have found the whole relevant material, l.c. pp. 180 ff., and in Le Monde 
Oriental, Vol. XXIII, 1929, pp. 74-81. 

All these might seem to be unimportant questions of detail. Taio’, there are 
much more fundamental facts which have escaped the author’s notice. The above 
quoted Warburg Lecture has pointed out (p. 294, 3) that the official Greek version of 
the Bible published by the Seventy, i.e., by the Senate of Alexandria, has translated 
the law forbidding the production of images in a restrictive way: ‘‘ make not for 
yourself the likeness of any figure,” etc., thus making it possible’for the Jewish 
artisans of Alexandria to go on making images of human and animal beings for their 
non-Jewish customers. We know from Josephus (Antigg. XVIII, § 314) that the 
Jews had learned in Babylon the art of weaving figured carpets such as the curtain 
of the sanctuary (Bell. Iud., VII. 5, § 134), ornamented with images of the con- 
stellations of the Zodiac, executed by means of the" acus Babylonia (Martial, epig., 
VIII. 28; Pliny, N.H., VIII. 74, p. 48). 

Claudian (In Eutrop., I. 386-857) mentions Jewish woven hangings (Judaica 
vela) showing “* monstrous ” beings—similar to the cherubim described in the vision 
of Ezechiel. According to Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana (I. 25, 84, p. 15, 
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ed. Kayser)—probably copying a description by the Greek traveller Hellanicus, 
fifth century p.c.—there were figured textile hangings showing Orpheus among the 
animals to be seen in the royal palace of Babylon. These may have been very old, 
since an archaic vase-painting found at Megiddo (Mel. Syr. pr. 4 M. Dussaud, Paris, 
1988, Vol. I, p. 442, Fig. 11) shows a lyre-player surrounded by animals, presumably 
the Babylonian god Nebo, whom the priests of Bambyke considered “ a counter- 
part of the Thracian Orpheus ” (Melito of Sardes, Corp. Apolog., IX. 426, Otto). 
Now it has been pointed out (l.c., p. 96, note 1) that the Orpheus-David title-page 
to the Alexandrian illustrated edition of the Psalms, as well as all the other illustra- 
tions of the Chludow Psalter and kindred MSS., are all surrounded by unmistakable 
oriental carpet-borders, such as they can still be seen surrounding both genuine and 
imitated, early and late, Persian carpets. 

This shows clearly that the Alexandrian illustrated Bible—from which the 
Joshua-Rotulus, the various illustrated Octateuchs, the famous Vienna and the 
Cotton Genesis MSS. are derived—was produced by the Jewish craftsmen accus- 
tomed to produce the figurative designs for the Jewish carpet-weavers of Alexandria, 
the city where the Christian churches still bought their figured curtains (Beissel, 
Bilder a.d. Gesch. d. altchrist. Kunst, pp. 260 f.). 

The colophon to the splendid Bible of Lisbon (1482) in the British Museum, 
written and illuminated by Samuel ben Samuel ibn Musa (Leveen 114, note 1), is 
significant in this respect because the scribe still uses the Hebrew word rakam 
“‘ embroider,” in Portuguese, Spanish and Italian ricamar(e), in the sense of “‘ write 
and illuminate” the MS. This is the actual traditional term for the work of the 
‘“* Babylonian needle ” wielded by the textile workers who created the illustrated 
Bible in Alexandria. 

The time when this illustrated edition of the Bible was produced is determined 
by a verse in I Macc. iii. 48—deliberately mutilated and rendered unintelligible in 
all but some minuscule MSS., in order to remove the obvious contradiction with 
I Mace. i. 56. It relates the pathetic story how Matthatiah, the father of Judas 
Maccabeeus and his sons, assembled at Mizpah and “ unrolled before the Lord the 
book of the Law, one of the copies for which the Gentile were searching in order to 
paint upon them (epigrdphein ep’ auton) the likenesses of their idols.”” This passage 
refers clearly to such figures as the representation of the mountain-god inscribed 
oros Bethleém, the Muse inscribed Melodia behind the Orpheus-David in the Paris 
illustrated Psalter and the nymph Echo looking out towards the young lyre-player 
from behind the pillar supporting the hydria in which, according to Pausanias 
ix. 80, 7, the bones of Orpheus were buried ; the mountain-god of Sinai, inscribed 
oros Sinai, glancing peacefully at Moses receiving the tablets of the Law from the 
hands of the God of Israel, or the figures of the goddess “* Nyz”’ (the. Night) and 
her little son ‘* Orthros,” the personified ‘‘ Dawn,” lifting his torch, the two divinities 
standing right and left from the praying prophet Isaiah. These and similar figures 
—such as the river-god Jordan in the Joshua Rotulus—were the “ likenesses of 
their idols ” which ‘“ the Gentile ” i.e., the Hellenised Jews of the Maceabean age, 
painted or drew into the free margins between the columns of Hebrew writing in 
the scrolls of the law they were eager to acquire, and which could not, of course, 
fail to scandalise the zelots. 

They would not have minded manuscripts of the Greek version—considered 
anyhow as a deplorable and unorthodox aberration—being decorated in this 
idolatrous way. 

RosBERT EISLER. 
OxrForD. 
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